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The  Smoothest  Nib  in  the  World 

A  **  Swan  '*  nib  will  write  with  invariable 
smoothness  for  many  years.  Yoxi  cannot  get 
such  a  splendid  nib  in  any  other  pen,  nor 
so  simple  and  efficient  a  pen  as 


%WAfl| 


IT 

PEN 


(Australian  Prices) 


SAFETY  PATTERN 

with    screw-on    Cap,    may 

be  carried  in  any  position. 

From   15/-  upwards. 


STANDARD  PATTERN 

with  slip-on  Cap,  to  be  car- 
ried in  an  upright  position. 
From  12/6  upwards. 


SOLD  BY  STATIONERS  AND  JEWELLERS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free  on  request. 
MABIE,  TODD  &  CO.  Ltd.,  79  and  80  High  Holbom,  London.  Eng. 

Manchester,  Paris,  Zurich,  Toronto,  &c.     SYDNEY  (Wholesale  only) :  255a  George 

Street.     London    Factory:    319-329    Weston  Street,  S.E.      Associate  House:  Mabie, 

Todd  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 


A  Solid  Sfcam, 
Quite    Watertight ; 

Their    luck    they    deem 
Due    to   Fluxite. 


UXITE 


is  a8?d  in  the  manufacture  ami  repair  of 
Warships,  A  raplanes  I'unks,  Shells.  i;.nd 
other  munitions,  because  it  is  recogiiiSad  as 
the  best  material  for  soldering  those  or  any 
other        articles.  BOTH        Amateurs       and 

Mechanics,  the  world  over,  WILL  have 
Piuxite.      It 

SIMPLIFIES  SOLDERING 

Repair  your   pots   and  pa.n8   and  other  metal 
articles. 

Of   Ironmongers  and  E'tores   in   small 
and  large  tins. 

Attto-ControUer  Co.,  272  Vienna  Road, 
Bermondsey,   England. 


Doctor  Returns  His  Fee 


The  late  Dr.  S.  T.  WRIGHT,  of  St.  Thomas 
Ontario,  was  &.^  successful  in  the  cure  of  acute 
and  chronic  rheumatism,  sciatica  and  lum- 
bago that  it  was  his  invariable  rule  to  return 
his  fees  in  full  if  six  bottles  of  WRIGHT'S 
RHEU.MATIC  REMEDY  failed  to  cure  even 
the  worst  ca.9es.  After  receiving  the  refund, 
many  were  subsequently  cured  by  continuing 
the  remedy. 

The  proprietors  of  W.R.R.  in  Australia  (who 
have  been  Dr.  Wright's  agents  for  nearly  20 
years)  continue  to  issue  a  signed  guarantee 
with  six  bottles,  no  matter  how  severe  or 
apparently  hopeless  the  case  appears.  In  or- 
dinary cases  two  or  three  bottles  generally 
effect  a  cure.  The  price  of  a  bottle  sufficient 
for  one  month's  treatment  is  5/6.  Your 
chemist  or  storekeeper  will  get  it  for  you,  and 
if  six  bottles  are  bought  right  out.  they  will 
give  you  a  legally-binding  guara-ntee  to  re- 
fund your  money  in  full  if  not  cured.  A  re- 
fund will  not  •cost  the  chemist  or  storekeeper 
one  penny,  as  we  indemnify  him  in  full. 

If  you  have  difficulty  in  getting  this  remedy, 
mention  this  magazine,  and  remit  us  5/6  for 
one  bottle;  or  if  your  ca.se  is  very  severe,  re- 
mit us  33/-.  and  we  will  post  you  six  bottles 
with  our  signed  guarantee.  We  are  well  known 
to  the  proprietors  of  this  magazine,  and  they 
know  our  guarantee  is  as  good  as  a  banK 
guarantee.  If  a.ny  trouble  in  obtaining,  send 
name  of  your  chemist  or  storekeeper,  and  also 
your  remittance  to 

Wright's  Rheumatic  Remedy  Pty.  Ltd. 
435  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 
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Thoroughly  Reliable  Gates  and  Fences 


The  man  who  has  no  experience  of 
gates  and  fences,  is  only  repeating  the 
opinion  of  the  man  who  has,  when  he 
says,  "Cyclone!  Yes,  they're  good  gates 
and    fences!" 

This  represents  our  goodwill,  the  result 
of  years  of  effort  to  supply  users  of 
gates  and  fences  with  the  best— the  best 
in  quality  of  material,  thoroughness  of 
workmanship,    care   in   finish,    beauty    and 


variety    in    style,    and    in    suitability    for 
their   intended   purpose. 

Cyclone  Ga«te8  and  Fences  are  strong, 
enduring,  good  to  look  upon,  and  they 
do    their   work. 

In  our  Catalogue  No.  .30,  we  illustrate 
more  styles  of  gates  and  fences  than  any 
like  catalogue  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Get   it. 


GET   OUR   LATEST   CATALOGUE 


CYCLONE 

PTY.  LTD.  


459-46 1    Swanston  Street,  Melbourne 
123-125  >Vaymouth  Street,  Adelaide 


Fig.    120— Cyclone  "N 


Gate.   4  ft.   high. 


Fig.   121— 4  ft.  high. 


A  glance  shows  how  strong  these  gates  are  in  themselves,  and   the   special  hinges   and 
catches  make  them  thoroughly  secure.     The  5  hori^ntal  wires  make  them  sheep-proof. 


Pig.  71— Cyclone  Chain  Netting  Fence,  with  concrete  posts  and  base,  and  iron  rail  at  top. 
Can  be  used  with  wood  posts,  rail  and  plinth.  A  wonderfully  strong  fence  in  any  case. 
We  show  otiier  fences  in  our  catalogue. 


Cyclone 

Please  send 

Name 

COUPON     

{Cut  this  out  and  pott  to-day) 

Proprietary  Ltd.,  459-461  Swanston  Street, 

me  a  copy  of  the  Cyclone  Book  No.  30,  post 

iiieioouiiie* 

free. ' 

Address 

S.  578. 
South  Austr 

ftlian  re&dero  address  to   123-125  Waymnuth 

Street, 

Adelaide. 
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MISS  LYLA 
GARDNER 


WRITING  to  the  Prin- 
cipal,    under     date 
31/10/16.       M  i   s  « 
Gardner  says:  — 

"I  found   the  theory  of 
your    26  :  6  :  26    Shortlia-nd 
Course    very    easy    indeed, 
and    when    learned    it    is    exceed- 
ingly    easy     to     remember     and 
ap|)ly. 

"  I  commienced  the  theory 
study  about  August  20th,  1916. 
and  before  the  end  of  September. 
I  was  writing  Shorthand  fairly 
quickly.  Within  three  mouths  .of 
commencing  the  course  I  was 
writing  considerably  over  lUO 
words   a   minute. 

"Of  couvse,  I  could  have  ae- 
comi>iished  this  end  much  more 
(luickly,  but  I  was  only  doing 
the  study  in  odd  moments  of 
spare  time. 

"  The  theory  lessons  follow 
naturally  upon  one  another,  and 
there  is  nothiiiiu  at  all  difticult 
about  Bradshaw's  26:6:26 

system." 

LEARN  BRADSHAW'S 
26  :  6  :  26  SHORTHAND 
BY  POST  AT  HOME 

To  enable  you  to  thoi'oughly 
understand  the  simplicity  of 
Bradshaw's  26  :  6  :  26  Shorthand 
Cours",  the  first  lesson  will  be 
sent  FREE  on  receipt  of  your 
name  and  address,  with  three 
penny  stamps  to  cover  postaue,  if 
you  mention  Stead's  Review. 


is  simplicity  itself.  Tiiere  are 
only  five  easy  lessons  to  master, 
which  can  be  learned  in  a  few 
hours,  as  hundreds  of  our  stu- 
dents have  proved. 

Once  the  theory  is  mastered, 
speed  can  be  rapidly  developed, 
students  attaining  speeds  of  100 
to  155  words  a  minute  in  a  few 
weeks. 

Write  for  Pamphlet  "  S.29," 
and  lea-rn  all  about  the  wonder- 
ful system  tha-t  is  revolutionising 
"  the   WiTiged   .^rt." 

Bradshaw's 

Postal 

Courses 

for  all  Commercial  Subjects  pr<v 
vide  the  right  method  of  better- 
ing your  position  and  raising 
your  salary.  Home  Study — Brad- 
shaw's Way — has  been  &o  per- 
fected that  with  it  you  can  mas- 
ter subjects  which  it  was  for- 
merly tliought  impossible  to 
teach  by  mail.  Write  for  in- 
teresting Pamphlet  "  H.S.29,"  giv- 
ing full  particulars  and  list,  of 
subjects  taught  by  mail  in  your 
own  home.  Also  Day  and  Even- 
ing Classes  for  all  Commercial 
Subjects.  Full  particulars  on  ap- 
plication. 


BJlBnSHPiWS 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

PTY.  LTD. 


BRADSHAW'S    CHAMBERS 
238  FLINDERS  STREET 

MELBOURNE,  VICTORIA 


"The  College  that  Educates  for  Business' 
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SOLDIERS 


The  Army  wants  men  of  initiative  and  re- 
.source,  and  there  arc  many  opportunities 
offered  to  such.    Be  ready  for  them. 

The  Pelman  System  ot  Mind  and  Memory 
Training  helps  the  pupil  to  get  ready.  It 
.shows  him  how  to  learn  quic  kly  ;  it  cultivates 
the  faculty  of  concentration  and  quick  deci- 
sion ;  it  d.evelops  qualities  of  initiative  and 
resource ;  it  helps  to  prepare  the  pupil  for 
the  responsibilities  which  every  member  of 
rhe  Forces  should  be  ready  to  accept.     It  is 


taug-ht  by  post ;  the  books  are  convenient  to 
carry,  and  specially  prepared  for  study  in 
camp,  train,  or  on  the  boat. 

RETURNED  SOLDIERS.— The  Pelman 
System  is.  an  excellent  preparation  for  re- 
entry into  civil  life.  It  is  a  thoroughly  sound 
mental  discipline,  and  will  help  you  to  take 
as  good  a  place,  or  a  better  one,  in  life  than 
you  had  before  you  left. 

Note. — Special  terms  to  soldiers  and  re- 
turned men. 


CIVILIANS 


Every  civilian  has  to  work  harder,  do  more 
work  and  better  work.  We,  who  are  left  be- 
hind, have  to  pay  in  work  and  money,  and 
to  do  it  we  must  keep  ourselves  fit,  both 
mentally  and  physically.  We  must  have  not 
only  the  will  to  work,  we  must  have  the 
ability  and  the  strength. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  more 
money  for  any  of  us.  It  is  a  question  of 
more  money  for  the  country,  a  greater  out- 
put,    a     bigger     taxpaying     capacity.       The 


Pelman  Course  of  Training  contains  a  com- 
plete system  of  Physical  Exercises  by  Mr. 
Eustace  Miles,  M.A.,  the  eminent  scholar, 
athlete  and  health  expert.  His  collaboration 
in  the  work  of  the  Pelman  School  means  that 
in  the  Pelman  Course  of  Training  students 
are  offered  the  best  possi'ble  combination  of 
exercises  for  mental  and  bodily  fitness  that 
can  be  presented. 

Every  earnest  worker  should  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  Pelman  System. 


WOMEN 


Wives  are  preparing  to  do  their  husbands" 
work,  and  sisters  their  brothers'  ;  whilst  hun- 
dreds of  women  are  doing  the  work  of  men 
they  never  knew. 

They  find  it  difficult  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  new  requirements.  Physically  and 
mentally  they  are  working  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  powers.  The  strain  is  necessarily 
great,  but  it  need  not  be  so  heavy  as  it 
sometimes  is.    There  are  easy  ways  of  doing 


things,  there  is  value  in  sound  preparation, 
and  mental  and  physical  efficiency  is  no  more 
difficult  of  attainment  by  woman  than  by 
man  if  her  eft'orts  are  ^properly  directed.  The 
Pelman  Svstem  supplies  the  direction;  it  is 
a  real  help,  and  every  enlightened  woman 
w^ho  has  not  already  gone  through  the  Course 
of  Training  should  use  the  coupon  at  the 
foot  of  this  announcement  and  get  to  know 
more  about  the  Pelman  methods. 


Our  Free  Booklet,  "  Mind  and  Memory  Training,''  is  very  interesting.  It  gives  a 
detailed  synopsis  ot  the  work  we  do,  and  tells  what  the  System  has  done  for  others. 
Write  for  it  now.  Address,  The  Secretary,  The  Pelman  School  of  Mind  and  Memory, 
23  Gloucester  House,  306  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne.     It  is  posted  free. 

PELMAN    SYSTEM    OF    MIND 
AND   MEMORY   TRAINING 


Taught  by  Post. 

The  Pelinun  Sys-ein  is 
taught  by  post  in  12  iri- 
terestine  lessons.  It  takes 
from  10  to  12  weel^s  to 
ccmplete  i-ne  course,  iieu^- 
fits  begin  with  the  first 
/esson,  and  the  interest 
and  attention  are  main- 
tained throughout. 

Write  now  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  Free  Book. 
"Mind  and  Memory 
Training,"  Address  the 
P>&lman  School,  23  Glou- 
cester House,  Melbourne. 

Cut  this  out  and  Post  To-day. 

To  the   Secretary, 
PELMAN    SCHOOL   OF    MIND    AND    MEMORY. 

25   Ulouceater   House,   396  Flinders   Lane.   Melbourne. 

Please     send     your     free     book.     "  Mind     aud     Memory 
Training." 

Name 

Address -. 
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^  "  We  look  ea-gerly  for  the  mails  wMch  bring  Stead's  to  us.  It  teUa  us  more  about  the 
real  state  of  the  wa«r  than  any  other  publication  we  get'  from  England  or  locally.  But  the 
best  section  of  all  is  the  Catechism.  Our  copy  circulates  throughout  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood. Why  do  you  not  print  the  questions  and  answers  in  a  separate  }St6k?" — Extract 
from,  the  letter  of  a  subscriber  in  the  Orange  Free  State. 

"  Tour  magazine,  although  it  gets  to  me  over  a  month  a^fter  it  is  published  in  Aus- 
tralia, is  yet  always  full  of  interest.  I  am  amazed  at  the  amount  of  information  you  give 
in  the  Oatechism  section.  You  ought  to  compile  an  index  so  that  one  could  turn  up  what 
one  wanted  in  the  back  numbers." — From  a  subscriber  in  England. 

"  I  keep  your  invaluable  magazine  on  file  for  reference,  and  find  your  Oatechism  of  the 
greatest  use.  But,  it  is  difficult  to  find  quickly  what  one  knows  has  appeared  in  your  pages. 
It  would  be  of  great  use  if  you  could  republish  thei  answers  well  indexed." — Frgm  a  reader 
in   the  Northenm   Territory. 

NO  ONE  WHO  WISHES  TO  FOLLOW 
THE  STRUGGLE  IN  EUROPE  WITH 
UNDERSTANDING    CAN    DO    WITHOUT 

STEAD'S 
WAR  FACTS 


It  contains  over  3000  separate  facts  about  the  war  and 
matters  related  thereto,  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer.  It  is 
arranged  for  easy  reference,  and  gives  information  about  all  manner 
of  things  you  want  to  know.  You  will  find  in  it  much  you  can 
discover  nowhere  else,  for  to  get  the  facts  required,  libraries  have 
been  ransacked,  and  letters  written  to  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
obtain  special  information. 


The  book  tells  you  about  the  Armies  of  the  BelHgerents. 
The  Navies.  Neutrality.  Contraband.  Spies.  Colonies.  Internal 
Conditions  of  Powers  at  War.  Rulers  of  Europe.  Prisoners  of 
War.  Modern  and  Ancient  Weapons.  World's  Production.  The 
Balkans  and  Their  People.  Asia  Minor.  Russian  Railways.  Air- 
ships. Submarines.  Torpedoes.  Neutrals.  Trade.  The  Russians. 
The  Turks.     Etc.,  etc.,  etc.     Everything  you  can  think  of. 


There  is  a  Comiprehensive  Index.  Maps  of  the  Principal  Fighting  Fronts 
are  given,  and  a  Table  of  Important  War  Date*:  adds  to  the  value  of  the  volume. 

The  book  is  bound  in  strong  cloth  covers,  and  is  7  inches  by  5  inches  in 
size,  with  300  pages  of  matter.  Order  it  at  once,  and  take  advantage  of  the  special 
price  to  Stead's  Review  readers.     Use  coupon  on  page  7. 


f^eptemher  20,  1917. 
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Where  WiU 
You  Be  at  65  ? 

FIVE  men  in  six  at  the  age  of  65  are 
living  on  charity.  Just  one  man  in 
twenty  is  able  to  live  without  work- 
ing   at    65. 

'ITiat's  what  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation found  when  it  took  one  hundred 
healthy  men  at  twenty-five,  and  traced 
them  to  sixty-five. 

Th^se  hundred  were  healthy  to  start 
with.  Tliey  had  the  same  chance.  The 
difference  lay  in  the  way  they  used  their 
<;hances.   th"ir  health   and  their   brains. 

At  sixty-five  wiM  you  be  dependent  or 
independent?  Will  you  still  be  struggling 
for  a  living,  accepting  charity  from  some- 
body else?  Or  will  you  be  at  the  top  of 
the  heap? 

Protect  yourself  now  against  disaster 
later  on.  Make  sure  that  when  you  are 
older  you  will  be  master  of  your  destiny. 
1  earn  to  use  your  chances  right  through  the 

Course  in   Personal 
Efficiency 

HARBINGTON  EMERSON  learned   from 
practical    experience    what    Personal 
Efficiency   means.     He   thought   Effici- 
■ency  for  fifty  years,  he  taught  it  for  forty 
years,  for  twenty  years  he  slowly  collected 
he   data   for   this   course,   and  through   this  coarse  he 
has    prepared,    you    can    learn    how    to    control    your 
future,   how    to   make  a   succes.8   in   spite   of   all   condi- 
tions,   how    to    keep    your    health    and    strength    while 
you    are   doing   it. 

In  1915  tweii;y-two  thousand  business  houses  went  to 
the  wall,  and  nearly  every  one  of  them  could  have 
"been  saved.  Ninety-five  men  in  one  hundred  who  go 
into  business   fall. 

Do  THEY  Need  Efficiency? 

You  yourself  work  harder  than  you  should,  and  you 
get  less  for  your  work  than  you  should.  The  days 
and  months  and  years  are  passing,  and  you  are  grow- 
ing older. 

Do    YOU    Need    Efficiency? 

You  do.  Yovi  need  Efficiency  \o  fight  against  the 
flying    years. 

PERSONAL  EFFICIENCY  marks  the  sole  difference 
■hetwi^en  the  concern  that  goes  to  the  wall  after  years 
of  heart-rending  struggle,  and  the  one  that  suceaeds 
in  placing  its  product  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
-country. 

PBRSiONATv  EFFICIENCY  is  the  difference  between 
enccess  and  failure;  between  wealth  and  pover.y, 
)>ower  and  weakness.  It  is  th?  difference  between  the 
X3  a  week   clerk   and   the   £1000   a  year   executive. 

FREE    This  Book 

14  Chapters  — In  Colours Illustrated 

Send    for    this    book.      It   contains    the    answer    to    th? 
■ever-present   question   of    "  Where   is    the    money   coming 
from?"     Some   of   the    chapters :— What    is    Efficifncy" 
For  whom  is  Efficiency?      How  are  you  taught   Effi- 
fiRNCY?      Are    you    Ear  m  nhed    or     Eye  minded 
Find   out    what    you    are    actually    doing    with 
your   time.     Most  failures    are   due   to    guess- 
work.    You    use    only    half    your    power.      To 

'WHAT    DO    some    MEN    OWE    THEIR    SUCCEfiS?       HfatTH 

•Cui-ruRE.      Personal   Financis.      Mr.   Emerson's 

MESSAGE    TO    YOU. 

The   book   costs   you    no  hinsr.    and    the   Course 
only  costs  you  a  few  penoe  a  dav.  Now  is  the  time 
to  acti.     The  years  and  the  days  and  the  months 
won't  wait   for   you.      Send    th's   coupon   at   once,    and 
take   a  hand  in  thi-i  shaping  of  your  own  destiny. 

THE    INSTITUTE    OP    EFFICIENCY 
^Auetralasian    Branch),       100    Flinde-a  Street,     Melbourne 
7  Moore  Street,  Sydney.     24  Currie  Street.   Adelaide. 


INSTITUTE 
OF 
EFFICIENCY 
(Australasian 
Branch). 
iOO  Flinders  Street, 
^S^^"^^^  Melbourne. 

\i-.^/Jr  Send   me 

i*y.;'W  without       obligation 

-^^^         on      my      part       your 
book,       "Where's       the 
Money      Coming      Prom?" 
also  particularB  about  vour 
Course  in  Efficiency.    I  encloa* 
3d.  in  stamps  for  postage. 

Name 

Address 

Occupation • .  •  •  •;• 

Stead's  2997 
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SEE  THE 
WINDOWS 


SIL'UER^WN 


SEE  THE 
WINDOWS 


E  59. 


THE    FAMOUS 


PHILIPS  Vz-WATT  LAMP 


FOR   SHOP     ^' 
AND 
PUBLIC 
USE 


The  Philips  Half- Watt 
Lamp  is  remarkable 
for  plain  construction — 
the  changing  of  the 
carbons  and  the  un- 
avoidable cleaning  of 
the  glass  bulbs  is  now 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

SEND  FOR  FULL 
PARTICULARS 


CONSUMES 

VERY 

LITTLE 

CURRENT 


Gives  a  brilliant  white 
light  of  unequalled 
strength,  specially  suit- 
able for  lighting  streets, 
stores  and  factories, 
and  all  places  where 
efficient  illumination  is 
required. 

VIBRATION  AND 
SHOCK  PROOF 


PHILIPS    DRAWN 
WIRE    LAMPS 

As    Strong    as    Iron 

The  Philips  Drawn  Wire  Electric  Lamp 
is  most  suitable  for  general  household 
and  office  use,  and  can  be  relied  on  to 
render  good    service. 

Elconomical Lasting 


Protect   Yotir    Eyes 

and    get    the 

EMERALITE 

Adjustable  Lamp 

The  rich  green  glass  shade  reflects  the 
light  just  where  you  w^ant  it.  Protects 
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September  22,  1917. 
Korniloff  Comes  and  Goes. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  that  the  en- 
tire Korniloff  incident  began  and  ended  in 
the  fortnight  which  has  elapsed  since  last 
I  wrote.  Two  Aveeks  ago  the  German 
capture  of  Riga  had  caused  everyone  to 
wonder  whether  or  not  the  enemy  intended 
to  strike  at  Petrograd,  but  since  then  that 
wonder  has  been  altogether  swallowed  up 
in  speculation  concerning  the  probability 
of  internecine  war  rending  Russia  in  twain. 
As  I  mentioned  last  time  the  German 
actions  on  the  east  front  are  dictated  by 
political  rather  than  military  motives.  The 
diplomatists  of  Berlin  are  anxious  to  re- 
move the  Russian  danger  entirely  and  ob- 
viously shrink  from  welding  together  the 
various  factions  the  revolution  has  brought 
into  prominence,  by  a  great  offensive 
against  the  capital  or  against  Odessa.  Far 
rather  would  they  see  divided  councils 
across  the  battle  front  and  they  shun  any- 
thing which  might  unite  the  Russians  in  a 
common  desire  to  resume  vigorous  military 
operations  against  them.  The  Revolution, 
as  I  have  not  failed  to  point  out  for  the 
last  five  months,  removed  all  possibility  of 
really  serious  attack  by  the  Russians,  but 
our  enemies  wanted  more  than  that.  True 
the  troubles  of  Russia  enabled  them  to 
strengthen  their  western  front  and  dash  our 


hopes  that  this  year  the  British  forces 
would  be  able  to  compel  the  evacuation  of 
Belgium,  but  the  menace  remained  in  the 
east.  Unless  a  definite  understanding  were 
arrived  at  the  Russians  might  later  on  be- 
come active  and  once  more  threaten  formid- 
able  attack.  Therefore,  the  Germans  have 
clearly  tried  to  avoid  doing  anything  which 
would  be  likely  to  unify  the  Russians  or 
cause  them  to  fear  that  if  they  failed  to 
keep  their  forces  in  the  field,  German  armies 
would  speedily  overrun  the  country. 

German  Actions  Political,   Not  Military. 

It  is  evident  that  the  enemy  have  let  it 
be  widely  known  in  Russia  that  they  had 
no  intention  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
internal  upheavel  there  to  win  a  military 
triumph  in  the  east.  "  If  you  do  nothing 
against  us  we  will  do  nothing  against  you,'^ 
seems  to  'have  been  the  insidious  whisper 
which  the  Germans  caused  to  run  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
But  this  policy  was  adopted  in  order  to 
bring  a  separate  peace  more  near,  and,  as 
the  months  passed  and  instead  of  peace 
talk  nothing  but  war  proposals  came  from 
the  Provisional  Government,  the  Germans 
appear  to  have  decided  that  it  was  good 
political  tactics  to  seize  Riga  and  threaten 
the  capital.     Show  the  Russians  that  they 
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had  hitherto  done  nothing  in  the  field 
against  the  new  regime,  not  because  they 
were  not  perfectly  able  so  to  do,  but  be- 
cause, so  long  as  no  offensive  against  them 
was  contemplated,  they  had  no  desire  to 
kill  Muscovite  soldiers.  When,  however, 
efforts  were  being  made  to  start  that  offen- 
sive then  t^he  Germans  struck  and  struck 
hard.  But  having  given  this  object  lesson 
they  again  held  their  hands  waiting  to  see 
what  effect  the  fall  of  Riga  would  have  in 
Russia.  They  were  prepared,  I  take  it, 
to  continue  their  military  and  naval  opera- 
tions against  Petrograd  on  the  lines  I  sug- 
gested in  our  last  number,  but  the  action 
of  Korniloff  caused  them  to  consider  it 
wiser  to  cease  active  operations  until  the 
outcome  of  his  revolt  was  apparent.  That 
they  have  kept  quiet  on  the  Riga  front  for 
the  last  two  weeks,  and,  now  that  Keren- 
sky  again  dominates  the  position,  still  do 
nothing,  is  to  me  the  most  convincing  pos- 
sible proof  that  they  are  quite  satisfied 
with  the  way  events  are  shaping  at  Petro- 
grad. Arguing  backwards,  if  they  are 
pleased  with  the  happenings  in  Russia  we 
must  necessarily  be  highly  dissatisfied  there- 
with, and  view  with  the  gravest  concern 
the  steady  growth  of  the  Maximalist  party 
and  the  increasing  power  clearly  exercised 
by  the  Soviet,  as  the  Council  of  Soldiers' 
and  Workers'  representatives  is  now  called. 

Russia  a  Military  Factor  no  More. 

Unfortunately,  very  little  hope  can  be 
drawn  from  the  confident  declarations  of 
British  and  other  statesmen  to  the  effect 
that  Russia  will  s<x>n  ''come  again." 
They  have  been  making  these  sort  of  as- 
sertions ever  since  the  revolution  last 
March,  and  it  is  improbable  that  they  have 
really  any  more  ground  for  their  confidence 
now  than  they  had  then.  We  know  that 
they  were  wrong  in  March  and  April,  May 
and  June,  and  have,  therefore,  little  expec- 
tation that  they  are  right  in  September. 
The  situation  in  Russia  is  so  confused  that 
it  is  indeed  difficult  to  unravel,  but  I  hold 
the  same  opinion  now  that  I  did  last 
March,  namely,  that  as  a  military  factor 
in  the  war  Russia  has  disappeared.  I 
still  consider  that  the  best  we  can  hope 
from  her  is  that  she  does  not  mske  a 
separate  peace,  keeps  her  frontiers  closed  to 
Germans  and  refuses  to  permit  supplies  to 
find  their  way  to  the  Central  Powers.  It 
is  fairly  easy  to  follow  the  Kroniloff  epi- 
sode, but  not  until  the  war  is  over  can  we 
hope  to  understand  the  causes  which  in- 
duced the  Commander-in-Chief  to  defv  the 
Prime  ^'linister,   even  to  the  extent  of   at- 


tempting to  wrest  control  from  him  by 
force  of  arms.  Now  that  the  affair  is  over 
motives  rather  than  actions  interest  us 
more.  Was  Korniloff  actuated  by  sincere 
patriotism  ?  Did  he  consider  that  unless  a 
military  dictatorship  were  established  there 
was  no  hope  of  bringing  discipline  and 
efficiency  back  into  the  army  ?  Was  he  not 
a  patriot,  but  a  traitor  playing  the  Ger- 
man's game?  Was  he  the  tool  of  the 
Grand  Dukes  and  bureaucrats?  Was  he 
merely  personally  ambitious? 

Korniloff's  Own  Soldiers  Defeat  Him. 

All  these  motives  have  been  ascribed  to 
him.  When  he  appeared  to  be  succeeding 
in  his  enterprise  he  was  more  favourably 
dealt  with  in  the  press  than  was  Keren- 
sky,  and  was  regarded  as  the  probable 
saviour  of  the  situation.  When  he  had 
failed  he  suddenly  became  a  rather  sinister 
figure  whose  patriotism  was  questioned, 
whose  actions  were  suspected.  Whatever  the 
motives  which  actuated  him  the  cause  of 
his  failure  is  not  far  to  seek.  Though 
the  officers  were  with  him,  the  soldiers 
were  not.  Directly  they  met  their  fellows 
who  had  come  out  from  Petrograd  to  pre- 
vent Korniloff  reaching  the  capital  they 
abandoned  his  cause.  There  is  no  reason 
to  feel  surprised  at  this  action  of  the  sol- 
diers. Rather  one  must  be  astonished  at 
Korniloff  and  his  friends  assuming  that 
they  could  count  on  the  support  of  the 
troops  under  their  command.  The  old 
army  has  long  ago  passed  away.  The  pro- 
fessional soldier  has  been  killed  or  cap- 
tured and  his  place  has  been  takeii  by  the 
peasant,  the  artisan,  and  the  worker.  The 
old  obedient  spirit  has  vanished  utterly. 
The  unthinking  machine  has  been  replaced 
by  a  very  lively  body  of  men  who  lent  a 
willing  ear  to  the  propaganda  of  the  re- 
volutionists. Had  this  not  been  the  case 
the  Tsar  would  still  have  been  on  the 
throne.  But  these  citizen-soldiers  who  had 
so  boldly  emancipated  themselves  resent 
any  attempt  to  thrust  them  back  into  the 
bonds  of  discipline  which  they  burst  in 
March. 

Stood  for  the  Old   Order. 

Yet  this  is  precisely  what  General  Korni- 
loff declared  must  be  done  i^  the  fight 
against  Germany  were  to  be  renewed.  He 
demanded  the  restoration  of  the  death 
penalty,  the  abolition  of  the  soldiers  com- 
mittees and  the  displacement  of  the  civil 
commissioners  appointed  to  control  the 
actions  of  commanding  generals.  He  saw 
that  efficiency  could   only   be  obtained   by 
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reverting  to  the  order  of  tiie  pre- revolu- 
tionary days.  He  had  railed  against  those 
regiments  which  had  voluntarily  retired  in 
face  of  the  foe,  'he  had  ordered  artillery 
to  play  on  them  as  they  marched  to  the  rear. 
He  stood  for  the  old  order  which  the  re- 
volution had  swept  away.  Can  we  wonder 
that  the  j^easant  soldiers  who  have  declared 
their  policy  to  be  "  no  annexations,  no  in- 
demnities," and  have  demanded  more  ex- 
plicit information  concerning  the  objects  for 
which  Russia  continues  to  fight,  should 
have  refused  to  assist  him  to  seize  control 
of  the  Government  of  tilie  country?  Had 
he  succeeded  he  would  ha\e  led  them  to  the 
trenches,  to  the  battlefield,  to  death,  would 
have  re-established  courtmartials  and  sum- 
mary executions,  would  have  re-introduced 
that  discipline  they  had  thrown  off.  They 
saw  to  it  he  did  not  succt-ed. 

The  Cossacks. 

One  likes  to  assume  that  the  General  was 
moved  to  action  bv  devoted  love  of  his 
country,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  cables 
thus  far  to  suggest  that  he,  personally,  had 
any  other  object.  But.  undoubtedly,  there 
were  other  forces  at  work  which  were  in 
large  measure  responsible  for  his  action, 
even  thougfh  he  himself  was  unaware  there- 
of. The  adhesion  of  the  Cossacks  suggests 
this.  They  are  professional  soldiers,  and 
though,  perhaps,  more  enlightened  than  the 
ordinary  peasants,  naturally  stand  more  for 
the  old  order  tlian  for  the  socialistic  re- 
gime which  hns  replaced  it.  One  would 
imagine  that  if  the  royalists  were  to  at- 
tempt to  win  back  the  throne  for  the  Tsar, 
or  aimed  at  setting  some  other  member  of 
the  Romanoff  family  thereon,  they  would 
look  to  the  Cossacks  for  help.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  the  Cossacks  made  the  re- 
volution possible,  but  in  its  early  days  this 
aimed  at  democratising  the  monarchy  not 
at  sweeping  it  away  altogether.  The  ex- 
tremists, however,  won  control  and  the 
Provisional  Government  evidently  cannot 
now  count  on  the  unswerving  support  of 
the  Cossacks.  Such  a  strong  military 
class  must  inevitably  be  a  powerful  factor 
in  the  situation  and  every  faction  will  cer- 
tainly play  for  its  support.  Korniloff 
got  it ;  but  was  that  because  he  wanted  to 
fight  the  Germans  or  because  he  intended 
to  restore  the  monarchy  ? 

Russia  a  Republic. 

That  he  did  have  some  such  aim  is  sug- 
gested by  the  definite  announcement  by  M. 
Kerensky  that  Russia  is  to  be  a  Republic. 
This   proclamation   was    made   just    before 


the  surrender  of  General  Korniloff  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  caused  by  his 
revolt.  No  particulars  have  yet  been  made 
available  concerning  the  method  of  electing 
the  President,  but  the  Soviet  has  evidently 
insisted  that  the  people  are  to  rule  in  Rus- 
sia. The  possibility  of  a  dictator  emerging 
from  the  present  chaos  gets  less  as  day 
f<.)llows  day.  If  Russia  were  in  deadly 
danger  such  a  man  would  undoubtedly 
arise,  but,  apparently,  Russia  is  not  in  any 
danger  at  all  so  far  as  Germany  is  con- 
(•erned,  providing  she  avoids  stirring  up  the 
Kaiser's  hosts.  A  dictator  could  not  ap- 
peal to  the  people  to  carry  on  the  war, 
which  was  obviously  not  a  defensive  one, 
with  any  hope  of  success.  With  Petro- 
grad  and  Moscow  and  Odessa  threatened 
lie  could  undoubtedly  rally  round  him 
mighty  armies  determined  to  fight  for  liberty 
and  freedom  ;  but  when  the  danger  is  un- 
seen, the  threat  of  future  domination  un- 
realised, a  military  dictatorshijj  is  impos- 
sible. The  Russian  soldiers  are  not  likely 
to  fight  the  Germans  unless  it  can  be  proved 
to  them  that  the  very  existence  of  their 
country  demands  it,  and  it  will  be  a  verv 
difficult  matter  indeed  to  so  convince  them 
now. 

War  Not  the  Fiirst  Consideration. 

The  members  of  the  Soviet,  which,  after 
all,  dominates  the  position  and  by  whose 
will  Kerensky  remains  still  in  power,  pro- 
bably know  more  about  the  secret  history 
of  Europe  for  the  last  twenty  years  than 
any  of  the  ruling  statesmen  of  the  Allies, 
for  thev  have  had  access  to  the  most'  pri- 
vate archives  of  the  Tsar,  and  have  read 
the  treaties,  secret  and  public,  which  bound 
Russia  to  different  countries.  They  have 
demanded  the  abrogation  of  all  such  agree- 
ments, and  it  is  very  significant  that  their 
supporters  are  urging  more  rapid  progress 
in  the  trial  of  General  Sukhomlinoff  who, 
as  Minister  of  War  when  war  broke  out, 
was  responsible  for  the  Russian  mobilisa- 
tion and  for  the  first  outbreak  of  actual 
hostilities.  Nothing  definite  has  yet  come 
through  about  the  disclosures  made  at  his 
trial,  but  patently  the  evidence  with  regard 
to  his  actions,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
handled  the  situation,  induced  the  soldiers 
to  go  to  the  prison  where  he  is  confined 
and  demand  that  he  should  be  handed  over 
to  them  for  summary  punishment.  When 
we  do  get  details  they  should  be  interesting 
indeed  !  It  may  well  be  that  the  people 
may  regard  the  war  as  of  less  importance 
than  the  reorganisation  of  their  own  coun- 
try, may  not  consider  themselves  bound  by 
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agreements  entered  into  by   the  Tsar  with- 
out any  regard  whatever  for  their  wishes. 

A  United  States  of  Russia? 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  there  is  going 
to  be  a  very  bad  time  in  Russia  apart  alto- 
gether from  war  or  revolution.  Owing  to 
the  congestion  of  the  railways,  and  to  the 
utter  disorganisation  of  the  country  gene- 
rally, Petrograd,  Moscow,  and  other  large 
towns  will  be  terribly  short  of  fuel  and 
the  tragic  conditions  of  the  last  two  winters 
will  be  repeated  in  more  ghastlv  form  this. 
There  seems  to  be  no  escape  from  that. 
Then,  too,  the  same  reasons  will  bring 
about  lack  of  food,  and  a  starving,  freez- 
ing populace  may  be  driven  to  the  most 
desperate  measures  to  try  and  relieve  its 
misery.  In  time,  Russia  will  come  through 
all  right,  but  it  will  be  years  before  a  final 
settlement  is  made,  and,  meanwhile,  in- 
ternal troubles  will  prevent  active  partici- 
pation in  the  war.  What  the  ultimate  out- 
come will  be  no  one  can  say.  A  United 
States  of  Russia  which  would  include  Fin- 
land, the  Ukraine,  Caucasia,  and  other 
provinces,  as  separate  states  may  be  the 
final  solution,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  the  choice  of  creating  an  ideal- 
istic state  or  a  business  confederation.  Let 
us  hope  they  will  escape  making  of  them- 
selves a  mighty  business  community,  for 
they  can  set  the  world  an  example  which 
other  peoples  can  copy.  Did  they  pull 
down  the  Tsar  to  set  mammon  in  his  place  ? 
The  business  nations  of  the  west  would 
no  doubt  think  the  Russians  foolish  if  they 
did  not  permit  the  exploitation  of  their 
country,  did  not  take  every  advantage  of 
their  immense  resources.  Fortunately,  the 
Russian  thinkers  are  idealists,  and  they 
want  to  make  of  their  state  something  more 
than  a  huge  business  enterprise.  They 
have  their  chance  now  and  Russia  may  yet 
lead  the  world  to  a  better  and  happier 
mode  of  international  living. 

The  Story  of  Kornifoff's  Rising. 

The  Korniloff  episode  began  and  ended 
as  foillows.  On  September  9th,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief addressed  an  ultimatum 
to  the  Provisional  Government  demanding 
that  it  should  give  him  full  civil  and  mili- 
tary control  and  personal  authority  to  con- 
stitute a  new  Government.  His  army  had 
broken  in  his  hand  when  he  endeavoured 
to  stop  the  German  advance  on  Riga,  and 
he  was  evidently  convinced  that  the  only 
hope  of  mending  it  lay  in  the  creation  of 
a  military  dictator  with  absolute  power. 
Kerensky  and  the  Government  strongly  re- 


sented this  arbitrary  method  of  disposing 
of  them  and  the  Prime  Minister  immedi- 
ately ordered  General  Korniloff  to  surren- 
der his  functions  as  Commander-in-Chief. 
Kerensky,  however,  experienced  great  diffi- 
culty in  finding  any  general  who  would 
accept  the  position,  and  finally  took  it 
himself.  He  evidently  knew  his  power 
with  the  soldiers  and  made  direct  appeals 
to  them  with  success.  Meanwhile.  Korni- 
loff began  his  march  on  Petrograd,  and  the 
wildest  rumours  obtained  credence.  Keren- 
sky was  rejx>Tted  assassinated.  Railways 
were  to  be  torn  up.  A  thousand  sharp- 
shooters were  assumed  to  have  held  up  the 
would-be  dictator's  entire  army  a  few  miles 
from  the  capital  !  And  so  on,  and  so  forth. 
Still  the  danger  appeared  to  be  getting 
greater  and  civil  war  seemed  imminent. 
I'hen  suddenly  Korniloff  collapsed. 
Offered  to  surrender  on  terms  and  finally 
gave  up  unconditionally.  The  generals 
who  had  supported  him  came  in  and  two 
or  three  of  them  committed  suicide.  The 
Cossack  leaders  were,  however,  of  sterner 
stuff  and  General  Kaledine,  their  Hetman, 
was  able  to  make  his  own  terms  with 
Kerensky  as  his  threat  of  completely  cut- 
ting communications  with  southern  Russia 
could  undoubtedly  have  been  carried  out. 
He  has  a  solid  well-trained  and  numerous 
army  at  his  back,  and  his  continued  opposi- 
tion to  the  Provisional  Government  would 
have  been  a  very  serious  matter. 

The  Present  Settlement  Only  Temporary. 

Korniloff 's  collapse  was  due,  as  al- 
ready explained,  to  the  refusal  of  his  sol- 
diers to  support  him.  The  victory  of  the 
Prime  Minister  was  completed  when  he  was 
able  to  induce  General  Alexieff  to  become 
Chief -of -Staff  and  virtual  Commander-in- 
Chief.  He  was  only  able  to  persuade  the 
General  to  accept  the  post  by  promising 
that  the  soldiers'  committees  should  not 
interfere  with  strategy.  It  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  that  promise  can  be  kept 
and  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  to 
see  a  further  change  in  Russian  high  com- 
mand. General  Russky,  undoubtedly  fhe 
greatest  military  leader  the  war  has  pro- 
duced in  Russia,  assumes  control  of  the 
northern  troops  which  stand  between  the 
Germans  and  Petrograd.  Kerensky  un- 
doubtedly acted  with  vigour  and  as  nothing 
succeeds  like  success  he  is  again  being 
hailed  as  the  saviour  of  Russia.  No 
sooner  had  he  defeated  the  Korniloff  con- 
spiracy than  he  proclaimed  Russia  a  Re- 
public, and  will  no  doubt  become  Provi- 
sional   President    almost    at    once.      Mean- 
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v'hile,  the  Provisional  Government  has 
placed  the  supreme  authority  in  the  hands 
o:  a  Directory  consisting  of  tive  of  its 
members.  As  none  of  the  five  are  advanced 
socialists  it  will  hardly  receive  the  support 
of  the  Soviets  throughout  Russia  and  al- 
ready evidence  is  accumulating  that  there 
is  a  strong  movement  to  upset  it  on  the 
part  of  the  Maximalists  and  revolutionary 
scicialists.  As  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the 
Soviets  are  the  most  [wwerful  factors  in 
Russia  just  now  one  would  hardly  expect 
the  Directory  to  remain  long  in  power. 
Further  changes  are  inevitable  in  the  near 
future. 

An  Enemy  Bid  for  Petrograd   Unlikely. 

The  Finns  are  evidently  determined  to 
secure  their  independence  but  are  not  actu- 
ally hostile  to  the  Provisional  Government, 
though  it  has  not  yet  indicated  what  con- 
cessions it  will  grant  Finland.  The  Ger- 
mans and  Austrians  are,  meanwh'le,  going 
ahead  with  their  schemes  for  Poland  and 
thus  far  the  Russian  Government  has  made 
no  offer  of  independence  to  the  Poles,  or 
])roduced  any  constructive  policy  for  the 
future  governance  of  their  unhappy  land. 
That,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
in  view  of  the  general  upset  in  Russia,  but 
it  is  distinctiv  unfortunate  that  our  enemies 
should  be  able  to  win  Polish  sympathy  by 
offers  of  independence,  whilst  Russia  has 
nothing  to  say  in  the  matter.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  enemy  are  massing  in  the 
Dobrudja  wifh  the  object  of  driving 
through  to  Odessa,  Vnit  such  an  offensive 
and  a  further  advance  on  Petrograd  will 
depend  entirely  ui30'n  the  political  situation 
in  Russia.  The  only  object,  other  than 
political,  for  a  German  descent  on  Odessa 
would  be  to  secure  supplies  of  grain,  and 
our  foes  must  have  plenty  for  many  months 
to  come  now  that  the  harvest  has  been 
reaped.  In  any  case,  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
would  find  supplies  at  Odessa,  for  all  re- 
ports now  agree  that  there  is  a  real  shortage 
of  grain  in  Russia,  and  that  it  is  not  the 
chaos  on  the  railways  alone  which  threatens 
the  great  cities  with  starvation. 

Is  Peace  Near? 

The  Allies  have  decided  not  to  reply  to 
the  Pope's  note  but  have  announced  their 
agreement  with  the  answer  sent  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  The  reply  of  the  Central 
Powers  has  been  received  by  the  Vatican 
but  its  contents  have  not  vgt  been  made 
public.  Widely  differing  'forecasts  have 
been  made  concerning  what  is  in  it,  but-f 
ere    these    lines    appear    its    tenor    will    be 


known.  I  am  personally  convinced  that 
we  are  much  nearer  peace  than  is  generally 
imagined,  and  I  should  be  indeed  sur- 
prised if  there  is  not  serious  peace  talk  be- 
fore the  year  ends.  It  is  now  clear  enough 
that  the  temporary  set  back  of  the  demo- 
cratic movement  in  Germany  is  largely  due 
to  the  mistaken  Allied  policy,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  I  have  touched  on  in 
our  last  number.  The  new  Chancellor  had 
little  difficulty  in  convincing  the  German 
people  that  their  enemies  were  determined 
to  utterly  crush  them,  and  that  they  were 
fighting  a  defensive,  not  an  offensive  war. 
President  Wilson,  in  his  reply  to  Pope 
Benedict,  showed  that  he  realised  this  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Allied  statesmen  will 
be  quick  to  follow  his  lead.  So  long  as 
they  preach  the  total  deteat  of  German v, 
so  long  will  it  be  possible  for  the  Kaiser 
to  rally  his  people  round  him.  Convinced 
that  defeat  means  destruction,  they  will 
fight  to  the  last  gasp.  On  another  page  1 
set  down  the  reascris  why  1  do  not  con- 
sider a  negotiated  peace  means  another  war. 
If  I  thought  that  such  a  peace  would  mean 
a  continuance  of  an  armed  camp  in  Europe, 
would  mean  that  the  burden  of  armaments 
would  be  lightened,  would  mean  a  more 
terrific  struggle  in  the  near  future,  I  would 
see  its  coming  with  dread.  As  it  is  I  look 
for  it  with  the  greatest  joy,  and  anticipate 
that  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  it 
brings  a  satisfactory  and  permanent  end 
to  the  struggle. 

Why  Peace  May  Come. 

As' so  many  people  are  becoming  resigned 
to  a  further  two,  three,  or  it  may  be  four 
years  more  of  war,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while 
setting  down  why  I  am  convinced  that  a 
comparatively  early  negotiated  peace  will 
end  it.  There  is,  I  confess,  no  outstand- 
ing reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  me,  but 
there  are  so  many  little  signs  of  the  com- 
ing of  a  different  state  of  mind  on  both 
sides  that  I  take  heart.  First  of  all  there 
is  Russia.  The  Russians  have  introduced 
an  entirely  new  point  of  view.  They  have 
denounced  all  desire  to  turn  a  war  under- 
taken for  the  protection  of  the  little  nations 
to  their  own  advantage.  They  definitely 
abandon  Constanitinople  which  had  been 
promised  them  by  the  Allies,  and  assert 
that  they  desire  no  territory  as  a  reward 
for  their  share  in  the  fighting ;  they  call 
upon  the  Allies  to  agree  to  the  formula 
"  No  annexations  and  no  indemnities,"  and 
urge  them  to  announce  their  war  aims  de- 
finitely. Had  this  demand  been  confined 
to  Russia  alone  there  would  have  been  little 
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ground  for  hoping  for  an  early  peace,  but 
it  has  been  re-echoed  in  every  Allied  coun- 
try and  has  obviously  greatly  agitated  the 
enemy.  It  is  clear  that  our  leaders  are 
beginning  to  realise  that  the  vague  generali- 
ties which  proved  sufficient  in  the  early 
davs  of  the  struggle  no  longer  satisfy  the 
people  and  already  the  Allied  war  aims 
are  being  more  definitely  set  forth. 
Unfortunately,  all  the  Allies  have  de- 
veloped particularist  ambitions  as  the 
war  went  on.  which  they  did  not 
have  when  it  started  and  their  sole 
object  was  announced  to  be  the  protection 
of  themselves  and  the  little  nations  from 
German  aggression.  It  is  obviously  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  any  of  them  to  ask 
another  to  renounce  an  ambition  unless 
prepared  to  renounce  its  own  at  the  same 
time.  Russia,  however,  can  do  this  as  she 
has  given  up  all  idea  of  adding  to  her 
territories  by  victory,  and  the  United  States 
can  also  call  upon  the  other  Entente 
Powers  to  approve  the  ''  No  annexations," 
policy,  for  she  has  no  territorial  gain  what- 
ever in  view. 

What  Are  We  Fighting  For? 

In  an  article  quoted  in  our  last  issue, 
which  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 
it  was  set  forth  in  unqualified  manner  that 
the  workers  of  Great  Britain  were  insisting 
upon  knowing  precisely  what  they  were 
fighting  for,  and  the  same  statement  is  to 
be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission which  has  been  inquiring  into  the 
causes  of  industrial  unrest  in  England. 
Apparentlv,  Allied  Statesmen  are  loath  to 
descend  to  particulars,  but  the  insistence  of 
the  j)eople  themselves  is  making  it  impera- 
tive. Once  the  war  aims  of  the  Allies  are 
tabled  in  concrete  form  peace  will  be 
brought  appreciably  nearer.  It  is  easy,  all 
too  easy,  to  get  into  a  war,  but  it  is  terribly 
difficult  to  get  out  of  one.  Originally  our 
leaders  were  all  "bitter  enders,"  but  the 
jieople  who  have  to  carry  the  load  of  taxa- 
tion, and  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fighting 
are  not,  and  it  is  they,  in  the  end,  who  will 
drag  their  leaders  to  the  Peace  Conference. 
The  new  French  Prime  Minister  has  an- 
nounced the  war  aims  of  France,  and  in 
them  there  is  no  reference  to  the  cutting  up 
of  Turkey  or  the  retention  of  colonies  cap- 
tured from  Germany.  What  France  wants 
is  compensation  for  her  devastated  Depart- 
ments, and  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  latter 
she  demands,  not  by  popular  consent  but 
by  historical  right.  It  should  not  be  be- 
\ond  the  capacity  of  diplomatists  to  ar- 
range some  settlement  of  the  burning  ques- 


tion "between  equals."'  agreeable  to  both 
France  and  Germany.  The  French  know 
definitely  now  what  they  are  fighting  for. 
Xot  for  Syria,  or  for  the  retention  of  th 
Cameroons,  or  for  heavy  indemnities,  bu 
for  the  lost  provinces,  for  the  restoration  o; 
their  devastated  homes,  and  for  tiie  creation 
of  a  League  of  Nations  which  will  preserve 
the  future  peace  of  the  world. 

The  German  Colonies  in  the  Pacific. 

It  is  time  Mr.  Llovd  George  followed 
the  example  of  M.  Painleve  and  told  the 
people  what  England  is  fighting  for.  Mri 
Tx>ng,  some  time  ago,  was  reported  as  sayi 
ing  that  never  again  would  her  captured 
colonies  be  returned  to  Germany,  but  later 
on  he  qualified  this  assertion  and  declared 
that  he  had  been  misreported.  whilst  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  insisted  that  the  question  of 
these  Colonies  would  have  to  be  dealt  ^ with 
as  part  of  the  whole  settlement  of  the 
war,  not  separately.  Senator  Bakhap  re- 
cently introduced  the  following  resolution 
in  the  Senate:  — 

That  the  Senate  expresses  its  unqualified 
appreciation  and  approval  of  the  statement 
made  on  the  31st  January  last  by  the 
Honourable  the  Colonial  Secretary  (Mr. 
Walter  Long-),  which  emphatically  sets  forth 
that  none  of  the  captured  colonial  posses- 
sions of  the  German  Empire  will,  in  any 
circumstances,  be  returned  to  that  Power ; 
and,  furthermore,  resolves  that  any  pro- 
posal to  restore  the  captured  German  terri- 
tories in  the  vicinity  of  the  Australian 
Continent  will  be  particularly  distasteful  to- 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  pre- 
judicial to  their  interests,  as  well  as  to  the 
future  peace  of  the  world. 

The  subsequent  debate  thereon  disclosed 
Australia's  official  attitude  in  gratifying 
manner.  Senator  Millen,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  in  a  most  able  speech,  in- 
dicated quite  clearly  that  Australia  did 
not  desire  to  possess  herself  of  German 
New  Guinea  in  order  to  add  to  her 
territory,  or  for  trade  purposes,  but 
solely  because  the  presence  of  Germany  so- 
near  her  shores  would  constitute  a  standing 
menace  to  the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Obviously,  therefore,  if  Germany  could  be 
restrained  from  making  the  place  a  strong- 
hold from  whicli  to  attack  Australia  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  her  retention  of 
the  Colony.  That  certainly  clears  the  air 
and ,  suggests  that  a  refusal  to  return  her 
Pacific  possessions  to  Germany  will  not  be 
a  cause  for  prolonging  the  world  war.  We 
see  now  that  whilst  some  months  ago  we 
regarded  the  retention  of  the  captured 
colonies  to  be  one  of  Britain's  war  aims, 
this  is  not  really  the  case.  It  may  be  the 
same  with   Mesopotamia,   and  when  Lloyd 
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George  does  announce  the  oV>je(ts  for  which 
we  are  to  go  on  fighting  they  will  perhaps 
be  found  next  so  widely  different  from  what 
our  enemies  are  prepared  to  agro^  to. 

A  House  Built  on  Sand. 

President   Wilson's  reply    to  .the   Pope's 
proposal  does  not  definitely  bang  the  door 
in  the  face  of  peace  and  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  German  answer  will  entirely   dis- 
courage  any   further  attempt   to  bring   the 
terrible  struggle  to  an  end.     Therefore,    I 
think  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
Pope  will  shortly  put  forward  another  pro- 
j>osal  which  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  tenta- 
tive   peace    talk    l>etween    the    belligerents. 
The   generally   increasing    demand   on   the 
part  of  (the  peoples  of  all  countries  that  they 
shall  be  told  exactly  why  they  have  to  go 
on    fighting    is    the   most    potent    factor    in 
bringing    about    an    early    peace.       When 
made,  this  declaration  of  the  Entente  war 
aims   sihould   deprive   the   German   Leaders 
of    those    arguments    which    have    hitherto 
suflEiced    to   convince    their    peoples    that    a 
failure    to   continue    fighting    would    mean 
national   extinction,    and    the    demand    for 
peace,     already    insistent    in    the    Central 
Empires,  should  become  overwhelming.     A 
neutral,    writing   on    the   question    of    per- 
manent peace  after  the  war,  thus  describes 
the  situation  as  he  sees  it.     When  Germany 
is   approached   in   the  matter   she   says  : — 
''  We  must  know  what  this  peace  treaty  is 
like  before  we  bind  ourselves  to  uphold  it 
for  an  indefinite  future."     Britain   says:  — 
^'  We  must  first  secure  our  supremacy  over 
Germany.      Once   this  is   secured   we   shall 
be  only  too  'happy  to  turn  it  into  perman- 
ency."    ''It  is  clear,"  he   goes  on    to  saiy, 
' '  that    a   permanency    thus   based   on   out- 
doing one's  competitor  will  have  as   little 
sound  foundation  as  a  house  built  on  shift- 
ing sands.     It  will  be  worth  no  more  than 
other  'scraps  of   paf>er.'      The  history   of 
the   last    twenty-five    years    is    full   of    ex- 
amples   of    wriggfing    out    of    treaties,    of 
promises    and    undertakings,    the    moment 
these  conflict  with  lust  of  expansion.     And 
there  will  be  no  end  of  wriggling  out  of 
this    future    peace    treaty,    if    it    is    to    be 
based  on  the  paramountcy  of  either  party." 
It  is  dieering  to  find  how  solid  a  backing 
there  is  amongst  neutral  nations  of    Presi- 
dent Wilson's  contention  that  "  Peace  with- 
out  Victory  "'    is   the  only   j3eace  that  will 
last. 

Financial  Burdens. 

There  are  many  other  things  which  sug- 
gest that  the  war  is  not  likely  to  go  on 
years  longer.  Two  of  the  chief  weapons 
on    which    reliance    to    give    victory    was 


placed  have  failed.     Our  blockade  has  not 
succeeded   in   starving   Germany.      The   U- 
boats  have  been   unable  to  seriously  inter- 
rupt food  supplies  reaching  England.     Our 
successes  in   Flanders  must  demonstrate  to 
the  Germans  that  ultimately   we  can  push 
them  back   to   the  'Rhine   as   we   have   the 
vast  resources  of  the  United  States  behind 
us,  a  mighty  potential  force.     Those  of  our 
enemies  who  dream  of  victory  must  realise 
that  they   can  never  impose   their   will   on 
their  foes,  whilst  once  the  Teutonic  peoples 
are  convinced  that  their  annihilation  is  not 
sought,  but  an    equitable  peace  can  be  ob- 
tained,   they    will    insist    on    their    leaders 
making  it.     One  very  strong  peace  factor, 
too,    is   finance.      It  is   true  that   this   war 
has  proved   a  very   graveyard   of   financial 
prophecies.     The  impossible  has  again  and 
again  happened,  but  the  uncomfortable  fact 
remains  that  all   the  warring  peoples  have 
for  very  many  years  to  come  to  find  mone}- 
to  pay  interest  on  their  war-loans  totalling 
more    annually    than   ^their    entire    pre-war 
revenue.     It  does  not  require  a  very  clever 
mathematician     to   demonstrate    that    each 
further  day  of  war  makes  the  financial  bur- 
den   on    all    belligerent    peoples     heavier. 
These   are  a  few  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  I  am  convinced  that  before  the  year  is 
out  tentative   peace   pourparlers  will    have 
been  begun. 

Brilliant   British   Offensive. 

The  brilliant  success  which  has  crowned 
the  British  offensive  eastward  of  Ypres  is 
important  not  so  much  for  the  actual  gains 
made  as  for  the  demonstration  it  gives  that 
the  ne^v  German  method  of  defence,  which 
checked  our  troops  early  in  August,  has 
j)ro\ed  vulnerable  to  a  different  form  of 
attack.  The  Germans  had  brought  the 
trench  system  of  defensive  works  to  a  high 
degree  of  efticiency  before  we  had  even 
grasped  the  fact  that  a  spade  was  the  first 
and  most  important  of  all  defensive 
weapons.  After  years  of  experiment  effec- 
tive offensive  tactics  against  the  enemy 
trench  systems  caused  the  Germans  to  think 
out  a  different  means  of  defending  their 
front,  and  the  block  house  raised  its  stub- 
born head  against  out  advance.  These 
"  pill  boxes  "  defied  the  hail  of  shells,  and, 
manned  by  machine  gunners,  broke  the 
waves  of  our  stormers.  Against  them  ap- 
parently the  much  praised  "tanks"  failed 
to  achieve  success.  Bigger  guns  and  more 
powerful  explosives  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  successful  answer  to  the  new  Ger- 
man device,  and  ''  a  wall  of  flying  steel  " 
swept  them  out  of  existence.      We  expect 
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to  read  whenever  there  is  a  new  British 
attack  that  never  before  hajs  such  a  terrific 
l:)om  bard  men  t  preceded  th^assault,  but  on 
this  occasion  at  any  rate  tmre  is  no  doubt 
that  the  shell  fire  was  appalling.  The 
enemy  were  outclassed  in  artillery,  and  also 
in  air  machines,  with  the  result  that  a  very 
nota:ble  advance  was  made  with  compara- 
tively small  loss.  It  has  been  generally 
admitted  by  both  sides  that  if  either  chose 
to  concentrate  a  terrific  artillery  attack  at 
any  given  point  a  short  advance  could  be 
made.  The  trouble  was,  however,  that  to 
hold  the  gain  was  difficult,  as  the  enemv 
guns  had  the  range,  and  all  shelter  had 
been  swept  away.  Now,  apparently,  our 
^ns  so  outrange  those  of  the  enemy  that 
thedr  shells  do  not  make  the  new|y  won 
ground  quite  untenable. 

What  Success  Means. 

Sir  Douglas  Haig  reports  a  mile  advance 
east  and  north-east  of  Ypres.  Our  troops 
have  apparently  won  their  w'ay  to  Ghelu- 
vett,  five  miles  east  of  Ypres  and  six  from 
Menin,  which  is  on  the  Belgian  frontier, 
twelve  miles  north  of  Lille.  The  object  of 
the  British  commander  is  to  push  forward 
to  the  Roulers-Menin  road.  If  he  succeeds 
in  reaching  that  highway  the  position  of  the 
enemy  at  Lille  will  be  threatened,  and  they 
might  even  be  compelled  to  abandon  the 
Belgian  coast.  To  achieve  that  object  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  wdll  risk  a  great  deal  for,  if 
the  Germans  are  driven  out  of  Belgian 
Flanders,  and  are  forced  to  give  up  Ostend 
and  Zeebruggee,  their  submarine  activity 
will  be  lessened,  and  their  jumping  off 
place  for  aerial  raids  on  England  would 
have  gone.  The  present  offensive  will  serve 
to  convince  the  German  fire  eaters  that 
there  's  no  hope  of  winning  a  peace  with 
victory,  and  wdll  increase  the  agitation  in 
the  Central  Empires  for  a  peace  without, 
which,  if  taken  proper  advantage  of  by  our 
statesmen,  should  soon  end  the  struggle. 
The  Australians  played  a  large  and  daring 
part  in  the  present  victory,  but  South 
Africans  and  British  were  not  at  all  behind 
them  in  valour. 

Italians  in  the  Balkans. 

The  Italians  have  finally  taken  Mt.  San 
Gabriele,  although  the  original  announce- 
ment of  capture  was  premature.  But  since 
its  seizure  there  has  been  a  halt  on  the 
Isonzo  front,  and  no  further  progress  has 
been  made.      The  situation  remains  indeed 


practically  as  it  was  when  last  I  wrote,  and 
little  need  be  added  to  those  comments.  As 
pointed  out,  there  was  no  hope  that  the  tak- 
ing of  San  Gabriele  w^ould  compel  the 
evacuation  of  Trieste,  or  indeed  greatly  dis- 
turb the  Austrian  position  on  the  Carso. 
Mt.  Hermada  still  defies  Italian  attack, 
and  we  hear  no  more  concerning  the  shell- 
ing of  the  place  by  British  monitors. 
Either  such  shelling  has  proved  ineffectual 
or  the  enemy  submarines  and  seaplanes 
have  compelled  the  withdrawal  of  Allied 
war  craft.  The  most  significant  move  of 
the  Italians  during  the  last  two  weeks  has 
l>een  their  active  participation  in  the  Bal- 
kan business.  It  is  reported  that  thev  have 
sent  a  large  army  across  Albania  to  Mona 
stir,  and  that  they  are  now^  threatening  the 
Bulgarian  positions  before  that  town.  Our 
Allies  are  great  road  builders,  and  thev 
have  presumably  made  highw^ays  from 
Avlona  through  the  Albanian  hills,  over 
which  they  can  maintain  direct  communica- 
tion with  Italy.  The  arrival  of  these  Italian 
troops  and  the  co-operation  of  the  Greeks 
should  enable  Sarrail  to  do  something  at 
last.  Had  this  diversion  been  made  last 
year,  when  the  Germans  were  thundering 
into  Roumania,  the  entire  course  of  the  war 
might  have  been  altered.  As  it  is  the 
elimination  of  Roumania  and  the  quiescence 
of  Russia  will  enable  the  enemy  to  concen- 
trate enough  men  and  ample  artillery  in  the 
Balkans  to  repel  any  danger  to  their  Berlin- 
Constantinople  link.  Last  year  Bulgarians 
were  engaged  in  Roumania,  Turks  in  Ar- 
menia, and  Austrians  in  Galicia ;  all  are 
now  free  to  devote  their  attention  to  the 
Allied  armies  in  the  Balkans.  The  advan- 
tage of  an  attack  on  this  peninsula  has 
been  always  apparent,  but  more  than  half 
that  advantage  lay  in  delivering  the  attack 
at  the  right  time.  Political  troubles  are  rife 
in  Italy  just  now^  Heavy  taxation  and  lack 
of  coal  must  lead  to  unrest  amongst  the 
workers  who  live  most  of  the  time  on  the 
poverty  line.  This  unrest  will  certainly  be 
augmented  by  the  notable  increase  in  the 
price  of  food.  Here  undoubtedly  the 
w^orkers  are  asking,  too,  "  Tell  us  exactly 
what  we  are  fighting  for?" 

The  U  Boats  Beaten. 

The  number  of  ships  sunk  by  submarines 
during  the  last  two  w^eeks  has  fallen  in 
most  gratifying  manner.  This  decline  w^ar- 
rants  believe  in  the  confident  declaration  of 
a  high  naval  authority  that  the  submarine 
menace  has  been  coped  with,  and  that  there 
is   now   no    danger    that  these   underwater 
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craft  will  succeed  in  starving  England.  It 
is  now  admitted  that  at  one  time  there  was 
only  eight  weeks'  supply  of  bread-m'aking 
materials  in  the  country,  but  the  lucky  ar- 
rival of  wheat  ships,  which  managed  to  run 
the  blockade  successfllly,  saved  the  situa- 
tion. Had  the  U-boats  got  them  bread 
tickets  would  certainly  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is 
unlikely  that  the  enemy  have  sent  their 
submarines  to  the  American  coast,  as  appar- 
ently their  policy  is  to  concentrate  them  on 
the  European  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
rather  surprising  that  they  did  not  send  them 
across  to  the  American  side,  directly  the 
United  States  declared  war,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  preventing  the  despatch  of  American 
destroyers  to  British  waters.  To  send  them 
across  the  Atlantic  now  would  have  little 
object  unless  they  hope  to  prevent  the  sail- 
ing of  supply  ships  from  American  ports. 
The  failure  of  the  U-boats  removes  the 
greatest  cause  for  apprehension.  It  re- 
moves the  danger  of  British  defeat,  and, 
like  Haig's  victory  in  Flanders,  must  help 
to  convince  the  enemy  that  for  them  victory 
is  now  impossible. 

Why  Not  Save  the  Mails? 

To  the  ordinary  man  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable things  in  connection  with  the  loss 
of  mail  boats  by  submarine  attack  or  from 
other  causes,  is  the  regular  loss  of  the  mail 
bags.  Passengers  and  crew  are  saved,  for- 
tunately, almost  always,  but  exceedingly 
valuable  mail  matter,  with  rare  exceptions, 
goes  down  with  the  ship.  Yet  mails  are 
not  verv  heavy  or  very  bulky,  though  the 
bags  often  contain  communications  and 
other  matter  of  the  most  crucial  yimportance. 
It  seems  extraordinary  that  no  special  ar- 
rangements are  made  to  give  the  mails  a 
chance  of  escape.  The  risks  are  well 
known,  and  the  immense  inconvenience  the 
loss  of  the  bags  cause  is  patent  to  all.  Why 
then,  are  they  allowed  to  go  down  with  the 
rest  of  the  cargo  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ? 
No  one  would  suggest  for  a  moment  that 
life  should  be  risked  in  order  to  save  the 
mails,  but  surely  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
let  them  save  themselves.  Instead  of  stow- 
ing them  below,  why  are  they  not  enclosed 
in  waterproof  bags  and  left  on  deck? 
When  the  Mongolia  went  down  one  or  two 
mail  bags  actually  drifted  ashore.  If  the 
waterproof  bags  had  floats  attached  to  them 
they  would  remain  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  when  the  ship  sank,  and  would 
almost  certainly  be  picked  up.      It  may  be 


expensive  to  do  the  mails  up  in  this  way.  It 
may  be  very  inconvenient  to  carry  them  on 
deck,  where  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  at 
them,  and  sorting  would  have  to  wait  until 
the  destination  port  was  reached ;  but  if 
mails  are  saved  instead  of  being  lost,  what 
is  a  little  expense  and  a  little  inconveni- 
ence ?  It  may  be  impossible  to  handle  the 
mails  in  any  other  way  than  they  are  now 
being  carried,  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
what  is  no  one's  business  remains  unthought 
of.  Had  the  mails  of  the  Fori  Kembla 
been  carried  on  dieck,  they  would  most 
certainly  have  been  picked  up,  and  the  let- 
ters, for  the  men  at  the  front,  as  well  as  im- 
portant business  communications,  would 
have  reached  their  destinations  in  time. 
Perhaps  when  the  submarine  menace  has  al- 
together disappeared,  someone  in  authority 
ivill  suddenly  bethink  himself  that  it  would 
(>e  a  good  scheme  to  give  the  mails  a  chance 
to  save  themselves  should  the  ship  be  lost. 
That  is,  alas  !  the  accepted  method  of  those 
who  are  quite  satisfied  so  long  as,  in  the 
end,  they  contri\'e  to  muddle  through  some- 
how ! 

Japan  and  Siberia. 

The  disruption  in  Russia  has  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  Government  there  to  pro- 
perly control  affairs  in  the  distant  parts  of 
the  Republic.  We  may,  therefore,  assume 
that  much  is  happening  in  Asia  we  hear 
nothing  of.  Declarations  of  independence 
are  no  doubt  Ijeing  made  in  distant  pro- 
vinces. Russian  aggression  has  probably 
ceased  entirely  in  Persia  and  Mongolia,  and 
Russian  authority  throughout  Siberia  must 
have  been  everywhere  weakened.  There  must 
be  gigantic  stores  of  war  material  lying  at 
Vladivostok,  and  it  would  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prising if  Japan  were  exercising  temporay 
control  not  only  o\'er  that  port,  but  over  its 
immediate  hinterland.  Unless  some  strong 
Power  takes  hold  there  the  danger  of  a 
gigantic  catastrophe  would  be  always  pre- 
sent, and  we  may  assume,  I  think,  that 
Japan  is  seeing  to  it  that  the  huge  war  sup- 
plies in  Siberia  are  safely  guarded.  Pre- 
sumably the  new  Republic  would  not  have 
any  objection  to  the  Japanese  doing  police 
duty  for  her,  but  there  may  possibly  be 
some  concern  about  the  duration  of  the 
Mikado's  occupation.  I  have  all  along  in- 
sisted that  there  was  little  prospect  of 
Japanese  armies  being  sent  to  Europe,  and 
there  is  as  yet  no  authoritative  statement 
anent  the  despatch  of  troops  from  Nippon 
to  Russia,  Italy  or  France,  though  rumour 
of  it  there  has  been  a 'plenty.  Apparently   a 
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rapptochc7nent  t)et\veen  the  United  States 
and  Japan  is  taking  place,  which  should 
make  for  the  permanent  peace  of  the  Paci- 
fic. Meanwhile  financially  and  industrially 
Japan  is  'benefiting  intensely  by  the 
struggle.  With  all  the  rights  of  a  bellige- 
rent she  has  also  all  the  advantages  of  a 
neutral,  for  the  war  has  left  her  man  power 
untouched. 

Man  Power. 

One  hundred  thousand  men  have  been 
called  up  under  the  Conscription  Act  in 
Canada,  and  25,000  of  them  will  begin 
training  at  once.  In  New  Zealand  the 
supply  of  single  men  is  practically  ex- 
hausted, and  the  married  must  be  con- 
scripted from  now  on.  There  is  a  demand 
for  more  men  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is 
said  that  2,300,000  men  will  be  training  in 
the  United  States  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
That,  by  the  way,  is  highly  improbable,  as 
thus  far  there  is  only  provision  for  600,000 
recruits  in  the  camps  which  have  been 
erected.  According  to  Mr.  Simonds  the 
Germans  have  less  than  a  million  men  in  re- 
serve, and  these  are  mostly  boys,  and  The 
Cologne  Gazette  announces  that  youths  of 
fifteen  will  be  permitted  to  volunteer  in  Ger- 
many. The  defection  of  Russia,  though, 
must  have  been  worth  a  million  men  to  the 
Central  Empires  at  the  very  least,  and,  if 
the  present  troubles  lead  to  a  separate  peace 
the  enemy  armies  in  the  west  will  be  rein- 
forced by  another  half  million  or  so.  We 
cannot,  I  fear,  look  to  exhaustion  of  Ger- 
man man  power  to  bring  the  end  of  the 
war. 

Our  Victory   Certain. 

My  somewhat  pessimistic  comments  on 
the  great  struggle  have  brought  me  a  crop  of 
letters  from  England  assuring  me  that  we 
are  certain  to  win  the  war,  and  win  it  trium- 
phantly before  long.  One  of  the  shrewdist 
of  my  correspondents  says  that  the  nearer 
the  front  you  are  the  more  optimistic,  and 
claims  to  have  discovered  a  new  law  of  war 
morals,  namely,  "  The  measure  of  the  war 
depression  of  the  individual  is  equal  to  the 
square  of  the  distance  between  him  and 
the  British  battle  front  in  France."  The 
optimists,  he  says,  are  the  men  w^ho  are 
doing  the  job  at  the  front.  That  is  good 
hearing,  and,  let  us  hope,  the  optimistic 
feelings  of  the  fighting  men  are  entirely 
justified.  At  the  same  time,  the  men  at  the 
front  engaged  on  their  particular  job,  and 


rejoiced  to  see  it  succeed  may  not  view^  the 
whole  war  from  the  right  perspective.  They 
may,  perhaps,  fail  to  realise  the  significance 
of  the  Russian  defection,  or  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  thrown  entirely  upon  their  own 
resources,  the  Central  Powers,  thanks  to 
their  conquests,  and  the  time  they  have 
had  to  do  it,  are  making  themselves  quite 
self-supporting.  I  have  been  recentlv  read- 
ing the  issues  of  The  Times  which  ap- 
peared during  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
and  have  been  comparing  them  with  what 
actually  happened.  The  net  result  of  that 
exercise  has  been  to  convince  me  that,  whilst 
the  formula  mentioned  above  undoubtedly 
gives  a  right  gauge  of  optimism,  the  follow- 
ing will  supply  a  fairly  accurate  measure  of 
knowledge.  It  runs:'  ''  The  farther  from 
the  British  battle  front  in  France  an  indi- 
vidual is  the  better  his  perspective,  and  the 
greater  his  war  knowledge."  The  most  re- 
assuring official  utterance  we  have  had  this 
fortnight  has  been  made  by  General  Smuts, 
who,  after  praising  the  tactics  now  used  in 
offensives  in  France,  thus  delivered  him- 
self: ''If  the  public  could  understand 
these  methods  there  would  be  no  question  as 
to  who  is  wdnning.  We  have  won,  and  the 
Germans  know  it."  Presumably,  the  Afri- 
kander would  not  have  said  this  if  he  was 
not  convinced  that  victory  was  already  ours, 
and  coming  from  him  it  certainly  has  more 
weight  than  similar  assurances  made  by 
statesmen  during  the  last  two  years  and 
more. 

The  "Sympathetic"  Strike. 

The  New^  South  Wales  railwav  men  have 
all  gone  back  to  work,  and  the  strike  is 
over  But  though  the  railway  workers  who 
began  the  industrial  trouble  have  returned 
to  their  labours  on  the  Government's  terms, 
other  men  who  downed  tools  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  them  are  still  on  strike.  The 
waterside  workers  in  Sydney  had  decided  to 
resume,  but  the  coal  miners  are  still  out, 
and  so  are  members  of  other  trades  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria.  The  situation 
is  a  very  anomalous  one.  The  railway  men 
who  made  all  the  trouble  had,  at  any  rate, 
a  grievance,  which  they  considered  great 
enough  to  cause  them  to  cease  work  alto- 
gether, but  the  miners  and  the  wharf- 
labourers,  and  the  carters,  and  the  wood 
workers,  and  others  w^ho  have  gone  on 
strike,  had  none.  Yet  we  find  the  men  with 
the  grievance  back  again  at  work,  and  the 
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men  without  one  still  idle.  Several  mines 
are  being  worked  in  New  South  Wales  by 
volunteers,  and  the  Government  of  Victoria 
has  sent  men  over  to  Newcastle  to  work  a 
mine  loaned  it  by  the  New  South  Wales 
authorities.  There  will  apparently  be  no 
lack  of  coal  to  carry  on  the  State  services, 
and  supplies  for  shipping  are  assured.  The 
entrance  of  volunteer  workers  into  the 
mines  may  easily  have  far-reaching 
■effects.  One  of  the  prime  factors  in 
Australian  industrial  development  is  cheap 
•coal,  but  during  the  last  few  years  in- 
creased wages  and  enhanced  working  costs 
have  sent  up  the  price.  It  seemed  inevit- 
able that,  if  present  conditions  continued, 
to  obtain  coal  would  steadily  become  more 
and  more  costly.  No  one  grudges  minejs 
high  wages  and  short  hours,  for  their's  is  a 
hard  and  trying  life,  but  when  the  men  re- 
fuse to  allow  the  mines  to  be  worked  for 
more  than  one  shift,  and  fail  to  do  eight 
hours  of  work  in  an  eight  hour  day,  they  in- 
evitably lose  the  people's  sympathy.  Ob- 
viously, if  work  goes  on  in  a  mine  all  the 
twenty-four  hours,  with  different  shifts,  the 
cost  of  producing  the  coal  must  be  less  than 
if  only  eight  hours  a  day  are  worked.  The 
wages  per  ton  moved  would  be  the  same, 
but  the  other  charges  would  be  much  the 
same  for  twenty -four  hours'  production  as 
for  eight.  If  the  volunteer  workers  demon- 
strate that  a  higher  rate  of  production  per 
man  is  attainable  without  too  strenuous  exer- 
tion, and  show  the  advantage  of  two,  or 
even  three,  shifts  a  day,  it  will  be  difficult 
for  the  miners  to  maintain  their  veto  on 
working  more  than  one  shift  or  to  fail  to 
produce  as  much  as  the  volunteer  workers. 
It  is  generally  anticipated  that  the  miners 
and  other  strikers  r/ill  soon  be  back  on  their 
jobs  again. 


The   Win-the-War  Government  at   Work! 

The  Government  despite  its  large  majority 
is  peculiarily  amenable  to  criticism.  This 
is  shown  by  the  changes  made  in  its  ill- 
thought-out  War  Time  Profits  Bill  and  its 
abandonment  of  the  so-called  "  Shirkers' 
Tax."  It  was  proposed  originally  to  impose 
a  tax  (minimum  £10)  on  all  unmarried  men 
of  military  age,  but  the  scheme  was  subject 
to  so  much  criticism  from  both  sides  of  the 
House  that  the  Government  hastened  to 
abandon  it,  and  substituted  instead  a  bache- 
lor tax  (minimum  £s),  which  must  be  paid 
by  every  man,  no  matter  what  his  age,  who 
has  failed  to  lead  a  wife  from  the  altar. 
The  first  proposal  was  of  course  utterly  un- 
fair, but  the  second,  being  a  revenue  pro- 
ducing impost,  and  not  a  discriminating 
tax,  is  one  that  few  people  will  find  fault 
with.  The  Win-the-War  Ministers  have 
done  little  practical  work  since  they  were 
sent  to  oflSce  by  the  people  on  the  strength 
of  their  promises  that  they  were  going  to 
get  busy  at  once  to  win  the  struggle.  They 
have  not  managed  to  economise  very  much. 
Their  taxation  proposals  have  been  modi- 
fied again  and  again,  will  produce  little 
revenue  and  please  no  one.  The  one 
notable  thing  which  Mr.  Hughes'  party  did 
last  year — the  Daylight  Saving  Bill — has 
been  repealed,  so  that  even  the  extra  hour 
of  daylight  does  not  now  stand  to  the  credit 
of  the  Nationalists  !  Mr.  Watt  has  con- 
trived to  settle  various  disputes  on  the  East- 
West  Railway,  and  told  a  pleased  House 
the  other  day  that  the  first  trains  would  be 
running  in  time  to  bring  people  from  West 
Australia  for  the  Melbourne  Cup.  A  great 
event  which,  even  when  the  world  rocks  to 
the  furious  strivings  of  the  nations  at  death 
grips,  still  sets  the  calendar  in  Australia  1 
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A   WORKER   WHO   NEVER   DOWNS   TOOLS. 


The  harnessing  of  Nature  to  do  man's 
work  has  ever  had  a  peculiar  fascination. 
To  utilise  power  going  to  waste,  limitless 
{X>wer,  in  industrial  undertakings,  appeals 
strongly  to  all  and  sundry.  To  force  a 
mighty  waterfall  or  raging  torrent  to  light 
1  city  or  drive  huge  factories  seems  a  far 
:  iiore  wonderful  thing  than  to  burn  coal  in  a 
furnace,  and  achieve  the  same  results  !  I 
have  seen  men  watch  the  automatic  working 
of  a  ram  pumping  water  up  a  hill  with  an 
entranced  interest  they  would  never  exhibit 
at  the  sight  of  a  piston  being  forced  up  and 
down  by  steam  from  a  boiler.  In  the  one 
case  Nature  herself  was  bent  to  the  will  of 
man,  in  the  other  was  evidence  only  of  his 
ingenuity.  There  is  something  in  the  slow 
but  inevitable  turning  of  a  water-wheel 
which  sends  a  thrill  through  one  never  ex- 
})erienced  on  contemplation  of  steam-driven 
machinery.  But  whilst  most  people  have 
felt  the  fascination  of  harnessed  water 
power  and  admit  its  lure,  they  insist  it  is, 
after  all,  mere  sentiment  and  that  water  can 
never  hope  to  successfully  compete  with 
real  as  a  producer  of  power.  Formerly, 
they  used  to  say,  that  you  had  to  take  your 
factory  to  your  river  or  fall,  whilst  you 
could  bring  your  coal  to  your  factory  and 
use  it  when  and  how^  you  would.  That  is, 
of  course,  still  true  when  direct  water 
power  is  used,  but  when  that  power  can  be 
transformed  into  electricity  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent situation  is  created. 

Could  there  ha\-e  been  a  more  tremendous 
demonstration  of  the  advantage  of  water 
over  coal  than  was  given  by  the  coal  miners' 
strike  last  year  and  the  cessation  of  work 
at  the  mines  this  month  ?  Gravity  is  a 
giant  w^orker  who  never  goes  on  strike,  and 
water  continues  falling  no  matter  what  the 
Trades  Hall  orders.  I,  for  one,  was  thor- 
oughly converted  to  the  advantages  of  water 
over  coal  last  December,   when  the  electric 


power  which  drives  the  machines  which 
print  this  Review  was  seriously  curtailed, 
and  the  prospect  of  its  being  entirely  cut 
off  loomed  ever  nearer  daily.  Had  that 
electricity  been  produced  away  in  the  hills, 
where  without  halt  or  stop  the  w^ater  spun 
round  the  turbines,  there  would  have  been 
no  cause  for  anxiety. 

Nor  is  that  the  sole  advantage  the  con- 
sumer of  electricity  sees  in  w^ater  power. 
Not  only  is  there  always  danger  of  miners 
downing  tools,  but  the  steady  rise  in  wages 
will  continue  to  increase  the  cost  of  coal, 
whieh  to-day  is  greater  than  it  was  ten  years 
ago,  and  ten  years  hence  will  be  higher 
than  it  is  to-day.  So  that,  even  were  it  as 
expensive  to  buv  electricity  produced  by 
water  as  it  is  to  buy  electricity  produced  by 
coal  to-day,  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  in 
a  few  years'  time,  whilst  the  cost  of  the 
former  will  be  no  greater,  that  of  the  latter 
must  necessarily  be  higher.  It  is  evident 
enough  that  so  long  as  water  falls  and  men 
strike  the  production  of  electricity  by  water 
power  must  lie  the  safest  and  best  method. 
That  being  so,  it  is  surprising  to  find  how 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  utilisation  of 
water  power  in  many  countries,  and  especi- 
ally in  Australia. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Great 
Britain  would  concern  herself  much  about 
harnessing  her  rivers  and  falls  in  the  shafts 
of  industry,  because  she  has  abundance  of 
cheap  coal,  and  is  conservative  wdthah  But, 
ere  long,  undoubtedly  she  will  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  electrically  driven  fac- 
tories of  Switzerland,  Italy,  Norway  and 
Sweden  can  turn  out  their  products  more 
cheaply  than  any  steam-driven  plant  could 
hope  to  do.  In  these  countries  mentioned, 
where  there  is  practically  no  coal,  water- 
power  is  being  more  and  more  used  in  in- 
dustry, and  the  present  shortage  and  high 
price  of  black  diamonds  has  given   an  im- 
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mense  impetus  to  the  use  of  ele<"tricity  pro- 
duced by  water-driven  turbines.  But  whilst 
these  small  countries  are  seizing  this  gift  of 
the  gods  with  both  hands,  the  Americans 
are  at  work  devising  means  for  utilising 
their  rivers  and  streams  in  still  more  am- 
bitious fashion,  and  we  have  to  remember 
that  there  is  twice  as  much  coal  mined  in 
the  United  States  as  in  the  United  King- 
dom. 

The  Americans  reali.se.  however,  as  the 
English  and  Australians  apparently  do  not, 
that  though  the  initial  cost  of  breaking  in 
a  mighty  giant  to  service  may  be  great,  if 
you  can  be  certain  that  he  will  continue 
working  for  you  for  ever,  never  downing 
tooJs,  never  grumbling,  never  going  slow, 
never  demanding  increased  wages,  never 
tiring,  you  have  achieved  a  security  vou 
could  never  hope  to  attain  when  you  depend 
upon  human  beings  to  work  for  you.  That 
is  one  side  of  the  picture.  The  other  re- 
lates to  cost.  Not  only  is  your  harnessed 
giant  a  tireless  worker,  he  is  a  yerv  cheap 
one.  He  can  produce  electricity  at  a  tithe 
the  cost  of  that  manufactured  by  means  of 
coal,  can,  in  fact,  make  it  so  cheaplv  that 
it  pays  to  substitute  electricity  for  steam 
as  a  motive  power  in  the  majority  of  steam- 
driven  factories. 

The  electricity  produced  at  the  foot  of 
the  waterfall,  or  wherever  the  water  enters 
the  turbine,  is  exceedingly  cheap,  hut 
naturally  its  cost  rises  when  it  has  to  be 
conveyed  a  considerable  distance  to  factory 
or  town,  and  many  people,  whilst  admitting 
the  advantage  of  using  w^ater  power  to  make 
electricity,  insist  that  unless  the  stream  or 
fall  is  near  at  hand  the  cost  of  the  "  juice  " 
by  the  time.it  has  been  conveyed  a  hundred 
miles  or  more  has  become  prohibitive.  They 
only  say  this  though  because  they  are  un- 
aware of  the  enormous  strides  that  have 
been  made  of  recent  years  in  the  science  of 
tTansmitting  electric  power.  At  one  time 
it  was  deemed  a  great  achievement  to  convey 
it  across  a  five-mile-wide  valley,  and  for 
some  time  to  carry  it  twenty  mi'les  was  re- 
garded as  a  mighty  feat.  But  to-dav  it  is 
a  common  thing  for  electric  power  to  be 
delivered  one  and  two  hundred  miles  away 
from  the  generating  station. 

The  following  list  of  some  of  the  more 
notable  performances  of  recent  years  should 
serve  to  entirely  dispel  the  illusion  that 
because  the  available  water  is  distant  from 
the  spot  w^here  the  electricity  is  required  it 
cannot  be  utilised  for  its  manufacture : 


Length  In 

Company.  of  Line.     Operation 

Colorado  Power   Co., 

Denver 152  miles         1909 

iiydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  of  On- 
tario          135  miles  iQio 

Au  Sable  Electric 
Co.,    Cooke,    Mich.       240  miles         IQ12 

Pacific  Li^ht  and 
Power  Co.,  Los 
.Angeles    240  miles  1913 

The  coal  strike  has  emphasised  the  need 
for  using  whate^'er  water  power  there  is 
available  in  Australia,  and  I  was  therefore 
much  interested  in  a  project  of  making 
electricity  by  means  of  water  in  Victoria 
which  was  recently  brought  to  my  n<jtice. 
I  found  that  those  connected  with  the 
scheme  have  been  struggling  for  soine  \ears 
to  induce  the  Government  to  grant  them 
I)ermission  to  get  to  \vork,  but  thus  far  in 
\ain,  and  I  naturally  wondered.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  a  great  deal  about  the 
feasibility  of  the  scheme,  or  the  possibility 
of  finding  an\  where  in  Victoria  enough 
water  to  twdst  a  turbine  round,  should  a 
drought  descend  upon  the  State,  but  that 
is,  after  all,  not  a  matter  which  greatlv  con- 
cerns anyone  l>ut  those  who  are  willing  to 
risk  many  thousands  of  ix)unds  in  backing 
their  opinion  that  Victoria  posses.ses  ample 
water  power  to  make  enough  electricity  for 
running  all  the  factories  in  Melbourne  and 
every  other  city  in  the  State,  too,  for  that 
matter.  What  I  cannot  understand  is  if 
these  people  are  willing  to  put  the  matter 
to  the  test,  at  no  cost  to  the  Go\erimient 
whatever,  wh\  in  Heaven's  name  are  they 
not  at  once  gi\en  permission  to  go  ahead  ? 
If  the  scheme  turns  out  to  be  a  failure — on 
their  heads  be  the  loss  !  If  it  turns  out  to 
\ye  a  success,  the  whole  State  and  Melbourne 
in  particular  would  benefit  Whv  not  let 
them  get  busy  at  once  ? 

Possibly  such  a  work  ought  to  be  done 
by  the  Government,  and  the  supplying  of 
the  capital  with  cheap  electric  power  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  in  pri\ate  hands.  That 
objection  could  surely  l>e  easily  overcome, 
for,  assuming  the  Government  itself  had 
not  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  the  project, 
and  was  not  willing  to  adventure  a  penny 
of  public  money  in  carrying  it  out,  it  could 
easily  insist  that  Nvork  could  only  l->e  begun 
on  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  State 
could,  later  on,  take  the  whole  thing  o\^r — 
on  a  fair  basis — if  success  indeed  crowned 
the  undertaking.  That  is  surely  a  simple 
enough  w^ay  out  of  the  difficulty.  No 
matter  how  sceptical  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  may  be  ;  no  matter  how-  emphatic 
their  experts  that  the  scheme  is  doomed  to 
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dismal  failure,  that  is  surely  no  reason  wiiy 
the  (k>vernment  should  refuse  to  permit  the 
project  to  be  put  to  the  test  at  no  cost 
whatever  to  the  country  ! 

As  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned  it 
is  a  question  of  heads  I  win  tails  you  lose. 
The  State  reaps  the  reward  of  success  and 
shares  none  of  the  loss  of  failure.  It  is 
certainly  unlikely  that  the  people  of  Vic- 
toria would  object  to  see  one  of  the  resources 
of  their  State  developed  for  their  benefit ; 
nor  is  it  difficult  to  imagine  that  thev  would 


strong!)  resent  a  refusal  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  permit  the  scheme  to  be  tried  out. 
Granted  that  the  Government  experts  say 
that  nothing  like  the  volume  of  water 
claimed  can  be  impounded,  that  they  be- 
lieve that  the  proposed  site  of  the  generat- 
ing station  is  so  far  distant  from  the  city 
that  by  the  time  the  electricity  reached  Mel- 
bourne it  would  be  more  costly  than  that  at 
present  generated  there  by  shovelling  coal 
into  furnaces,  w^hat  has  that  got  to  do  with 
it?      Whv    should    the    Government    trv    to 
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prevent  believers  in  the  scheme  putting 
money  into  what  it  regards  as  a  certain 
failure.  The  State  is  not  the  guardian  of 
fanatical  optimists  who  elect  to  squander 
their  money  in  an  attempt  to  develop  its 
resources,  and  incidentally  benefit  its 
people.  Rather  should  those  who  direct  its 
fortunes  rejoice  that  there  are  men  to  be 
found  willing  to  risk  great  sums  in  such  an 
attempt,  and  give  them  all  the  help  pos- 
sible. 

No  one  would  approve  of  a  dog-in-the- 
manger  policy  in  circumstances  like  these. 
If  the  Government  has  not  money  to  spend 
— it  loudly  declares  that  it  has  none  and 
must  economise — it  certainly  ought  not  to 
prevent  those  who  have  from  spending  it  on 
such  an  undertaking.  It  could  amply  safe- 
guard itself.  Insist  that  electric  power 
should  be  supplied  at  a  certain  figure,  ar- 
range to  take  the  whole  thing  over  later  on. 
when  it  had  some  money,  supposing  the 
despised  project  turned  up  trumps.  Safe- 
guard itself  in  every  way  possible  it  should 
do,  but  block  the  scheme  entirely  it  should 
not. 

That  is,  I  understand,  the  present  posi- 
tion. The  scheme  has  been  drawn  up.  Its 
backers  assert  that  they  can  in  a  couple  of 
years  supply  Melbourne  with  40,000  kilo 
watts  daily  at  a  cost  of  f  ths  of  a  penny  a 
unit — the  charge  at  present  is  one  penny. 
Even  if  it  did  cost  more  than  this,  they 
point  out  that  the  margin  at  the  present 
metropolitan  power-houses  is  so  small  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  get  additional 
supplies.  At  present  28,000  kilo  watts  are 
required  daily.  It  is  estimated  that  by 
1920  22,000  more  will  be  needed,  or  50.000 
m  all.  In  192 1  the  estimated  demand  will 
be  58,700;  in  1922  it  will  be  66,600,  and 
by  1925  it  will  be  no  less  than  120,000. 
These  figures  take  into  account  only  normal 
4evelopment.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that 
if  cheap  power  were  available  new  indus- 
tries would  be  established,  and  the  demand 
would  be  far  greater.  But,  say  these  en- 
thusiasts, it  would  be  quite  possible  to 
easily  meet  that  demand  by  setting  up  a 
system  of  inter-connected  hydro-electric 
power-houses  in  the  mountainous  districts 
■of  north-eastern  Victoria,  similar  to  that 
which  is  now  being  operated  with  such  huge 
.success  in  Southern  California  by  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  whose  main 
transmission  line  is  241  miles  long. 
'^**  Apparently  the  Ministry,  advised  no 
doubts  by  its  experts,  is  convinced  that  there 


is  nothing  like  enough  water  available  to 
produce  40,000  kilo  watts,  but  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  go  out  of  its  way  to 
protect  those  who  are  anxious  to  sink  their 
money  in  the  scheme  convinced  on  their 
part  that  it  is  a  feasible  one.  The  Govern- 
ment is  hardly  a  paternal  guardian  for  the 
hardv  adventurer,  and  ought  not  to  make 
that  an  excuse  for  withholding  permission 
for  operations  to  go  ahead.  This,  after 
all,  is  the  question  at  issue  :  Should  the 
Government  stand  in  the  way  of  the  legiti- 
mate development  of  a  scheme  which,  if 
successful,  must  immensely  benefit  the 
people,  and  if  a  failure,  will  hurt  no  one 
but  the  unfortunate  folk  who  put  their 
money  into  the  venture? 

I  have  therefore  concerned  myself  little 
with  the  scheme  itself.  If  those  who  are 
behind  it  believe  it  sound,  that  is  all  that 
matters  ?  However,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  gene- 
ral interest,  I  publish  herewith  a  map  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  showing  the 
Bogong  high  plains,  where  rise  the  Kiewa 
and  Mitta  Mitta  rivers,  the  first  of  which 
it  is  proposed,  to  dam  and  thereby  secure 
a  storage  basin  to  hold  1,300,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  water.  From  these  plains,  where 
the  snow  lies  from  April  to  December,  the 
water  will  fall  through  great  pipes  in  two 
huge  steps,  the  first  8000  feet  long,  the 
second  6000,  after  the  manner  of  the 
famous  Adamello  Hydro- Electric  Scheme  in 
northern  Italy,  a  photograph  of  which 
frontispieces  this  number.  The  Adamello, 
bv  the  way,  supplies  consumers  in  seven 
difi'erent  Italian  provinces,  and  yet  has  less 
water  horse-power  at  command  than  the 
Kiewa  Scheme. 

From  the  generating  station  the  power 
would  be  transmitted  by  cable  to  Melbourne 
over  a  route  145  miles  long.  It  has  been 
found  that  roughly  i  per  cent,  of  power  is 
lost  for  every  20  miles,  so  that  the  loss 
between  the  Kiewa  and  Melbourne  would- 
be  about  7  per  cent.  By  impounding  the 
headwaters  of  same  of  the  other  rivers 
which  rise  in  these  chilly  heights,  it  is 
claimed  that  the  available  water  horse- 
power could  be  indefinitely  increased. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not  matters  not  at 
all.  Whether  the  Kiewa  has  enough  water 
in  it  to  turn  a  turbine  is  of  little  moment. 
Certain  people  believe  it  has,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  not  to  prevent  them  from 
trying  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  faith 
that  is  in  them,  should  indeed  encourage 
them  in  every  possible  way  by  granting  a 
long  lease  and  otherwise  making  their  path 
as  easy  as  possible. 
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DOES   A    NEGOTIATED    PEACE    MEAN 
FUTURE    WAR? 


No  one  wants  a  i>eace  which  is  merely  tiie 
preliminary  for  another  and  an  even  more 
furious  war.  Those  who  scout  the  very 
suggestion  of  a  termination  of  hostilities  by 
negotiation  insist  upon  the  utter  defeat  of 
•Germanv  in  the  field,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that,  only  by  winning  an  absolute  military 
victory,  can  the  Allies  hope  to  win  perma- 
nent peace  for  the  world.  If  the  struggle 
ends  with  both  sides  undefeated,  ends  by 
both  groups  of  Powers  negotiating  at  the 
conference  table  on  equal  terms,  they  hold 
that  another  war  is  inevitable,  quite  un- 
avoidable. Such  a  peace,  to  them,  means 
that,  instead  of  abating  their  armaments  all 
the  great  nations  would  feverishly  set  to 
work  to  build  up  greater  and  ever  greater 
defences,  would  concentrate  their  energies 
•on  the  creation  of  ever  huger  armies  and 
fleets.  They  are  firmly  convinced  that  a 
negotiated  peace  spells  future  war  and  dire 
tribulation  throughout  the  world,  and  there- 
fore, say  they,  there  must  be  no  question  of 
ending  the  struggle  save  by  a  gigantic  mili- 
tary victory,  which  shall  now^  and  for  all 
time  prevent  Germany  from  e\er  again 
breaking  the  peace  of  the  nations. 

Those  who  believe  this  utterly,  who  con 
sider  that  no  agreement  binding  enough 
-could  be  found  to  prevent  Germany  from 
attempting  to  dominate  the  world,  who 
scout  the  idea  of  any  League  of  Nations 
being  able  to  check  her  successfully,  must 
perforce  urge  the  carrying  on  of  the  war. 
no  matter  wmat  the  cost  in  men  and  trea- 
sure, until  the  Allies  are  completely  trium- 
phant, and  are  in  a  position  to  dictate  their 
terms  to  a  prostrate  foe.  With  the  belief 
they  hold  they  are  quite  right  to  insist  that 
•even  if  a  decisive  ending  cannot  be  reached 
for  five,  six  or  it  may  be  ten  years,  the 
light  must  go  on  until  that  decision  is  at- 
tained. Otherwise,  by  concurring  in  a  peace 
by  negotiation,  they  would  be  condenoning 
themselves  and  their  children  to  ghastly  ex 
I3ense  in  armaments  and  certain  military 
•conflict  in  the  near  future,  and  that  is  a 
prospect  no  self-respecting  man  would  con- 
template. 

If  we  adopt  their  point  of  \-iew,  consider 
a  iiegotiated  peace  to  be  the  very  suggestion 
of  the  devil  and  a  world  calamity,  then  we 
would  ha\e  to  regard  a  prolongation  of  hos- 
tilities as   the   lesser  evil  and   contemplate 


a  continuation  of  the  struggle  with  resigna- 
tion. Before  we  can  hope  to  reach  the 
' '  prostrate  at  our  feet ' '  condition  we  must 
wait  the  resurrection  of  Russia,  the  training 
of  American  armies,  the  building  of 
more  and  ever  more  ships  to  replace  those 
sent  to  the  bottom  by  submarines,  the  ex- 
penditure of  an  increasing  number  of  mil- 
lions every  day.  Those  who  are  convinced 
that  only  thus  can  permanent  peace  be  ob- 
tained must  resign  themselves  to  this  before 
they  can  hope  to  see  Lord  Curzon's  Bengal 
Lancers  ride  proudly  down  the  Unter  Den 
Linden  in  Berlin. 

There  has  recently  developed  a  new 
school  of  thought,  however.  Those  holding 
it  consider  that,  if  only  Germany  could  be 
beaten  back  to  the  Rhine,  the  Allies  would 
be  able  to  enforce  their  will  on  the  Central 
Powers.  That  is  to  say,  they  think  that 
actual  military  defeat  is  not  necessary,  that 
potential  defeat  would  suffice.  Germany, 
they  argue,  would  realise  that  it  was  only 
a  question  of  time  before  the  Allies  could 
hack  their  wav  to  Berlin  and  would  there- 
fore accept  the  position  of  a  defeated 
nation  without  question.  Those  who  believe 
this  are  resigned  to  one,  two  or  perhaps 
three  years  more  war,  for  they  are  quite 
seized  of  the  fact  that  until  the  present 
Allied  armies  are  notably  reinforced  from 
across  the  Atlantic  the  enemy  will  in  all 
probability  hold  their  western  front.  They 
see  the  end  of  the  struggle  in  sight,  then 
when  American  armies  reach  France,  can 
measure  the  length  of  the  war  by  the  time 
it  takes  to  create  these  armies.  But  they, 
too,  like  the  ''  beat  the  enemy  flat "  people, 
feel  that  if  the  driving  back  of  the  Germans 
to  the  Rhine  does  not  bring  them  to  a  suffi- 
ciently humble  frame  of  mind  to  accept 
whatever  terms  the  Allies  care  to  impose,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  continue  the  struggle 
until  the  enemy  realise  that  to  continue 
fighting,  on  the  ground  that  the  terms  pro- 
posed are  too  onerous,  will  merely  result  in 
complete  annihilation. 

Then  we  have  yet  another  school  of 
thought,  that  represented  by  President  Wil- 
son, who  considers  that  ''  Peace  without 
victory  "  is  the  only  peace  that  will  prevent 
future  wars.  He  holds  that  victory  would 
"  leave  a  sting,  a  resentment,  a  bitter 
memory,  upon  which  terms  of  peace  would 
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rest,  not  permanently,  but  only  as  upon  a 
quicksand."  He  looks  to  secure  permanent 
peace  by  means  of  a  League  of  Nations, 
which  would  include  Germany,  Austria, 
Bulgaria,  and  Turkey,  as  well  as  all  the 
Allies  and  neutrals.  A'et  another  group 
exists,  which  like  the  American  President 
believes  "  Peace  without  victory  "  the  only 
solution,  but  hopes  to  make  that  peace  per- 
manent upon  non-imperialistic  lines  of  in- 
ternationalism. The  chief  protagonists  of  this 
idea  are  the  Russians,  and  it  is  futile  to  try 
and  read  the  runes  of  the  future  unless  due 
weight  be  given  to  the  sentiment  and  move- 
ment which  is  at  the  moment  finding  some- 
what fantastic  expression  in  Russia. 

I  have  been  criticised  for  suggestions 
made,  during  the  last  few  months,  thiat  the 
Allies  ought  to  meet  enemy  peace  proposals 
half  way,  ought  to  embrace  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  Pope's  peace  note.  "  Why 
do  you  do  that,"  I  am  asked,  ''when  you 
know  that  if  we  treat  with  Germany  now 
and  patch  up  a  peace  we  will  have  to  fight 
the  whole  thing  over  again  in  a  few  months 
or  years?''  "  I  do  not  believe  that.  If  T 
did  I  would  strongly  oppose  peace,  and  urge 
the  need  for  fighting  on  for  ten  years  longer, 
if  it  took  that  time  to  bring  about  a  condi- 
tion of  things  in  which  the  Allies  could 
dictate  their  own  terms.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  Germany  beaten  flat,  a  Teutonic 
nation  crushed,  humiliated  and  broken, 
would  conduce  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Peace  they  would  accept,  but.  as  President 
Wilson  says,  ''  under  duress  and  at  an  in- 
tolerable sacrifice,"  and  they  would  never 
submit  to  it  permanently.  The  Germans 
have  bee'i  defeated  before  now.  They  have 
l)een  crushed  flat  and  then  stamped  on ;  but 
they  have  always  reared  their  heads  again, 
have  struggled  back  to  power  and  position. 
A  leopard  does  not  change  his  spots,  nor  a 
Prussian  his  characteristics,  and,  if  the  end 
of  the  war  is  to  be  the  final  and  utter  crush- 
ing of  the  German  peoples,  physically  and 
economically,  then  I  hold  there  will  be  no 
permanent  peace,  rather  will  there  l)e  in- 
creased building  up  of  armaments  against 
the  inevitable  day  when  the  temporarily 
knocked-out  Germany  bounds  again  into  the 
ring. 

But  I  am  equally  (^onvinced  that  to  con- 
clude a  peace  which  left  the  Germans  with 
the  feeling  of  victors  would  be  tragically 
wrong,  for  even  if  the  status  q^iio  ante 
helium  were  restored,  with  Germany  con- 
vinced that  had  she  fought  on  she  would 
have  been  able  to  dictate  peace,  the  situa- 


tion in  Europe  would  become  intolerable. 
All  the  Powers  would  fear  German  arro- 
gance, and  the  piling  up  of  armaments 
would  continue.  To  have  made  peace  with 
Germany  when  her  victorious  armies  were 
marching  on  Paris,  or  when  her  soldiers 
were  overrunning  Poland,  would  have  been 
fatal.  But,  it  may  be  objected,  the  mili- 
tary situation  is  still  favourable  to  Ger- 
many, she  still  occupies  much  of  France,. 
Belgium,  Serbia,  Roumania,  and  huge  areas 
of  Russia.  If  j>eace  were  made  now  she 
would  regard  herself  as  the  victor.  Had 
the  United  States  not  come  into  the  struggle 
she  might,  with  justice,  have,  so  regarded 
herself  were  peace  made  now,  but  the 
entrance  of  the  Americans  into  the  war  has 
made  all  the  difference.  True  they  do  net 
count  in  the  field  at  the  moment,  cannot 
count  much  for  many  months,  but  it  is 
patent  that  in  the  long  run  they  must  have 
immense  influence,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  their  incoming  has  restored 
the  balance  between  the  opposing  groups  of 
belligerents,  has  convinced  the  Germans 
that  the  Allies  must,  in  the  end,  prove 
themselves  more  thnn  a  match  for  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  has  brought  about  that  condi- 
tion of  things  when  a  "  f>eace  between 
equals  "  is  possible,  and  where  none  of 
those  who  meet  round  the  conference  table 
could  regard  himself  as  victor.  ''  Onlv  a 
peace,"  says  President  Wilson,  "  the  very 
principle  of  which  is  equality,  and  a  com- 
mon participation  in  a  common  benefit,  can 
last." 

But,  whilst  the  League  of  Nations  will 
no  doubt  be  a  potent  factor  in  preserving 
the  i^eace  of  the  world  in  future,  I  look  to 
the  peoples  themselves  to  prevent  war  re- 
curring. If  I  did  not  believe  that  tho»e 
who  have  experienced  the  horror  and  tragedy 
of  modern  fighting  would  see  to  it  that  there 
was  no  more  war  whilst  they  lived,  I  would 
indeed  despair,  for  the  alternatives  are  too- 
ghastly — either  years  more  of  slaughter  or 
a  temporary  peace,  and  then  more  terrible 
fighting  than  ever.  It  is  perhaps  difiicult 
for  us  here  in  Australia  to  realise  the  feel- 
ings of  the  European  nations  at  this 
present  moment.  We  have  sent  300,000 
m.en  to  the  front,  it  is  true,  but  the  battle- 
field is  so  far  away,  so  few  of  our  men 
have  come  back  yet,  and  letters  are  so  poor 
a  vehicle  for  conveying  the  experiences  of 
the  average  man  that  actually  we  are  almost 
entirelv  ignorant  as  a  people  of  what  war 
really  means.  But  the  French,  the  British 
the  Italians,  the  Germans,  and  the  Aus- 
trians  know  all  about  it. 
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For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
modern  world  entire  nations  have  been  at 
each  other's  throats.  Not  a  single  family 
in  Europe  has  escaped.  Each  and  every 
one  has  sent  its  dearest  to  the  firing  line, 
nas  known  the  pang  of  loss,  has  seen  the 
wounded  and  maimed  come  back  broken 
and  useless.  The  guns  thunder  almos't  in 
their  ears.  The  hardships  of  the  trenches 
are  common  talk,  the  common  experience 
indeed  of  millions  of  citizens.  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  these  men  would  ever  again 
allow  themselves  to  be  dragged  into  an- 
other? I  trow  not.  The  Russians  are  ac- 
cused daily  of  pusillanimity,  of  traitorous 
behaviour  because  they  refuse  to  continue 
hurling  themselves  against  the  enemy.  But 
the  Russians  are  no  cowards — they  have 
proved  their  bravery  again  and  again.  They 
are  holding  their  hands  now,  not  because 
they  fear  the  Germans,  but  l^jccause  they 
do  not  kno'W  yet  whether  what  they  are 
asked  to  give  their  Vixes  for  is  worth  while 
^Vhat,  they  ask,  are  we  fighting  for  after 
all  ?  And,  waiting  that  answer,  they  remain 
passive  and  do  nothing. 

Thus,  I  feel  sure,  it  will  l>e  after  the 
war.  The  pwiple.  instead  of  blindly  fol- 
lowing their  generals,  will  ask  what  is  it 
that  we  are  going  to  fight  about  ?  Surely  it 
will  have  to  be  about  something  absolutely 
\ital,  the  very  existence  of  their  nation, 
ere  fhey  consent  to  march.  The  increasing 
demand  in  England  by  the  w'orkers  to  have 
the  Allies'  war  aims  more  exactly  defined 
demonstrates  that,  in  future,  the  workers 
of  the  nation,  who  provide  most  of  the 
fighters,  will  have  to  be  absolutely  convinced 
of  the  imperative  need  of  going  to  war 
lyeiore  they  will  permit  their  leaders  to 
commit  the  nation  to  join  in  any  European 
struggle.  It  is  on  the  people  themselves 
that  I  base  all  my  hope  that  there  wall  be 
no  further  war  for  many  generations. 
Those  who  ha\'e  no  faith  in  the  jx)pulace, 
but  consider  that  the  sword  will  still  domi- 
nate the  politics  of  the  world,  have  indeed 
a  sorrowful  outlook. 

'  It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  note  what 
well-known  persons  are  now  saying  about 
the  possible  end  of  the  conflict.  We  find 
Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett  thus  expressing  him- 
self in  Tke  Sundav  Pictorial : — 

''What,  then,  of  the  future?  Both  the 
Allies  and  the  Central  Powers  are  hoping 
to  end  the  war  by  other  means  than  a 
struggle  a  V ontrance  on  land.  Germany 
still  retains  her  faith  in  the  submarine,  and 
is  endeavouring  to  blackmail  not  onlv  Eng- 
land, but  the  entire  world,  into  a  compro- 


mise favourable  to  herself.  We  are  hoping 
that  a  failure  of  her  crops  and  general  in- 
ternal condition  will  render  it  impossible 
for  Germany  to  last  out  another  winter. 
But  supjx)sing  neither  of  these  contingencies 
arises — what  will  happen  then  ?  Now  that 
America  has  promised  to  send  her  armies, 
it  seems  obvious  that  unless  Germany  gives 
way  the  war  must  be  carried  on  into  1918. 
Then  in  191 8  the  vital  issue  will  be  this — 
Will  the  Allies,  assisted  by  the  American 
armies,  be  strong  enough  to  force  a  decision 
on  the  western  front?  This  question  is 
very  difficult  to  answer,  because  we  have 
no  real  knowledge  as  to  how  many  hundreds 
of  thousanrls  of  men  America  is  prepared  to 
send  and  how  long  it  will  take  to  raise, 
train  and  equip  them. 

"  As  for  the  Germans,  if  their  submarine 
campaign  fails,  as  we  now  feel  more  con- 
fident it  will  fail,  American  intervention  will 
l>e  a  vital  factor  next  year.  Their  General 
Staff  will  then  have  to  come  to  the  moment- 
ous decision  of  risking  a  disaster  in  France 
and  Belgium  or  of  a  general  retirement 
probably  to  the  line  of  the  Meuse.  If  they 
are  forced  from  the  line  of  the  Meuse,  they 
must  retire  to  the  Rhine  and  fight  on  German 
soil,  and  they  are  likely  to  risk  a  \ery 
great  deal  to  keep  the  war  away  from  their 
own  peoj^le. 

"  Can  some  solution  be  found  which  will 
render  it  unnecessary  to  carry  the  ghastly 
slaughter  of  19 16  and  191 7  on  the  western 
front  into  1918 

"  It  is  not  in  the  interests  of  any  of  the 
combatants  to  prolong  the  struggle  if  only 
a  permanent  peace  can  be  assured.  .  .  . 
It  is  certainly  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
British  Empire  to  reduce  its  man-power  to 
the  level  which  Germany  has  already  re- 
duced hers.  Such  a  course  can  only  retard 
our  economic  recovery  after  the  war. 

"  The  real  \ictory  will  be  gained  in  the 
manufactory  when  the  war  is  over,  and  not 
on  the  battlefield.  \N ar  lias  killed  itself. 
Tlic  armed  frontier  and:  t^i^  submarine  and 
a  hundred  other  devilish  inventions  will 
cause  all  peoples  to  keep  peace  in  future. 
War  has  been  proved  to  be  no  longer  north 
while. 

''  There  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  peace 
movement,  which  it  is  useless  to  ignore,  in 
all  countries,  whether  friend  or  foe.  The 
Russian  Revolution  has  let  loose  a  flood  of 
suppressed  thoughts  and  ideals  which  the 
world's  censors  can  check  no  longer.  The 
great  dam  which  has  so  long  held  back  the 
flood  of  democratic  opinion   is  smashed  at 
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last.  The  aims  of  all  the  combatant  democ- 
racies are  gradually  finding  a  common  de- 
nominator, namely,  no  annexations,  and  the 
rights  of  all  nationals  to  choose  under  what 
flag  they  will  live.  The  only  real  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  peace  at  this  hour  is  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  on  the 
throne.  What,  then,  will  be  the  end,  and 
when  will  it  come?  I  do  not  think  the 
finish  of  this  world  cataclysm  will  come  all 
at  once,  or  will  be  settled  by  a  general 
peace  conference.  One  by  one,  the  weary 
Titans  will  drop  out." 

Mr.  Austin  Harrison,  writing  in  The 
English  Review,  says  : — 

When  we  talk  of  "war  to  end  war"  or 
the  war  which  shall  put  an  end  to  mili- 
tarism, it  may  be  just  as  well  to  try  to 
understand  the  lang-uag-e  in  which  we 
speak,  particularly  if  we  are  to  end  up  with 
a  Leag-ue  of  Nations  other  than  that  im- 
plied by  a  police  combination  ranged 
against  Germany,  which  would  not  end 
militarism  at  all.  And  if  the  end  is  to  be 
produced  by  force,  as  would  appear  the  only 
policy  aimed  at  by  those  in  authority,  it 
is  equally  obvious  that  such  an  end  must 
be  absolute,  so  absolute  as  to  involve  the 
break-up  of  the  German  Empire,  and  cer- 
tainly the  Austrian  Empire,  as  otherwise 
the  German  races  would  in  a  decade  recover 
their  "^treng-th,  and  not  improbably  their 
aspirations,  to  renew  the  trial  of  strength 
with  those  who  had  subdued  them. 

He  ends  with  a  strong  apj^eal  for  a  more 
definite  statement  of  Allied  war  aims  :  — 

The  essential  need  of  the  moment  is  thus 
obviously  for  the  Allies  to  try  to  speak  the 
same  language ;  to  come  to  some  definite 
agreement  as  to  the  objective ;  to  acquire 
identity  of  speech  and  values.  That  is  not 
the  case  to-day.  The  definitions  are  as 
nebulous    as    their    interpretations. 

As  illustrative  of  the  indefiniteness  and 
divergencies  which  everywhere  exist  in  Al 
lied,  declarations  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  two  following  paragraphs,  one 
taken  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech  on 
September  7th,  and  the  other  from  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour's  oration  at  New  York  on 
May  1 2th.  These  two  statesmen,  admit- 
tedly the  greatest  now  in  office  in  England, 
were  explaining  how  the  various  Allies  be- 
came involved  in  the  war.  Said  the  Prime 
Minister  :  — 

The  war  began  in  the  east  not  in  the 
west.  Russia  was  first  in  it  because  she 
undertook  to  champion  the  cause  of  Serbia. 
France  was  brought  in  because  she  had 
undertaken  solemn  treaty  obligations  to 
stand  by  Russia  in  the  case  of  attack.     Bel- 


gium was  brought  in  because  she  was  qrr 
the  direct  road  to  France,  and  Great  Britain 
was  brought  in  because  she  had  given  her 
word  to  defend  Belgium. 

That  was  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  view,  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  held  by  most  people. 
But  it  is  clearly  not  the  view  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour,  an  older  and  far  more  experienced 
diplomat.  He  thus  delivered  himself  to  his 
American  audience  : — 

It  is  a  shallow  view  to  suppose  that  each 
of  these  great  nations  has  had  a  separate 
and  different  cause  of  controversy  with  the 
enemy — that  Russia  was  dragged  in  because 
of  Serbia;  that  France  was  dragged  in  be- 
cause of  Russia ;  that  Great  Britain  was 
dragged  in  because  of  the  violation  of  Bel- 
gium territory ;  and  that  the  United  States 
has  been  dragged  in  because  of  the  piratical 
warfare  of  German  submarining. 

These  two  quotations  illustrate  the  differ- 
ence which  exists  between  our  leaders  as  to 
the  causes  w^hich  drew  country  after  country 
into  the  struggle,  and  it  would  be  possible 
to  find  equally  divergent  statements  by  Al- 
lied statesmen  concerning  the  objects  the 
Allies  have  in  view  in  continuing  the 
struggle.  It  is  indeed  highly  necessary  that 
the  war  aims  of  the  Entente  Powers  should 
be  set  down  definitely  that  all  the  Avorld 
may  read. 

Mr.  Claude  Grahame  White  considers 
that  aircraft,  alx)lishhig  as  they  will  al! 
frontiers,  thus  bringing  the  peoples  into 
closer  and  closer  relations,  will  be  a  power- 
ful factor  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
world.  But  writing  in  lite  Contemporary 
Review,  he  says  :  — 

It  may  be  that  there  will  be  another  great 
world  war,  and  that  this  will  be  fought  and 
won,  not  on  the  land  or  sea,  but  in  the  air. 
And  it  may  be,  also,  that  the  terrors  of 
such  a  war,  with  its  devastation,  not  of 
countries  but  of  whole  continents,  may 
teach  mankind  a  lesson  so  grim  that  a 
policy  of  armaments  will  be  finally  dis- 
carded. 

It  may  be  that  some  deadly  weapon  may 
f>e  discovered  which,  like  Lord  Lytton's 
"vril."  will  wipe  out  whole  armies  in  a 
twinkling,  and  war  be  made  so  awTul  and 
costly  that  no  one  dare  venture  to  fight 
again.  It  may  be  that  the  elimination  of 
C^rmany  altogether  as  a  W'Orld  Power  may 
secure  j^ermanent  peace.  It  is  possible  that 
a  League  of  Nations  could  keep  the  peace 
for  all  time.  But  to  my  mind  world  tran- 
quillity can  only  be  achieved  by  the  people 
themselves  refusing  to  again  go  through  the 
martyrdom  of  the  trenches  no  matter  what 
their  rulers  mav  sav  or  do. 


Hriiev:.    29191  i 
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Oh,  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 
lo  see  onrsels  as  ithers  see  us. — Burrxa. 


De    Amsterdommer.]  [Amsterdam. 

PEACE. 
"  1   can't   eee  where  I   can   get  hold  of  it  !' 

The  section  devoted  to  History  in  Cari- 
cature has  always  been  a  popular  one  in 
vStead's  Review,  but  during  recent 
months  it  has  been  increasingly  difficult 
to  obtain  a  large  selection  of  cartoons 
fr«»5a  Allied,  neutral  and  enemy  countries. 
I  have,  fortunately,  been  able  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  much  more  varied  as- 
sortment than  we  have  ever  before  com- 
manded, and  hope  to  "give  a  much  more 
comprehensive  survey  of  satirical  com- 
ment on.  the  war  than  ever  before. 

7^he  Nieuwe  AmsterdammeT  has  pub- 
lished some  exceedingly  good  cartoons  ever 
since  the  war  began,  and  few  have  been 
better  than  that  depicting  Peace's  hope- 
less efforts  to  end  the  struggle,  which  we 
reproduce  on  this  page. 


German  papers  are  seemingly  anxious 
that  peace  should  be  made  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  cartoons  by  the  artist  in  The 
Lustigc  Blatter  suggests  that  no  matter 
how  the  Allied  lions  roar,  peace  will  yet 
prevail. 

The  danger  of  Russia  making  a  separate 
peace  with  Germany  is  fully  realised  by 
Allied  cartoonists.  Le  Eire  is  not  very 
original  in  the  Woodeai  Horse  of  Troy, 
which  has  teen  used  in  America,  England 
and  Italy  several  times.  The  Sunday 
ChronicJe  shows  freedom  pressiRg  a  sword 
labelled,  "  Carry  on,"  upon  the  Russian 
bear,  suggesting  that  it  is  a  far  better 
weapon  than  the  shears  of  '*  Pacifism," 
with  which  he  is  cutting  off  his  claws. 


Lustige  Blatter.]  [Berlin. 

DANIEL   IN   THE   DEN    OP    lilONS. 
PEACE:    "You  can  roar  a«  much   as  you   like;   I 
will  get  through  just  the  same." 
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Srptcrnljer  29,   lun. 


[Paris. 

THE  MODERN  HOESE   OF  TROY. 
The  Russians   would  do   well   to   read   what   hap- 
pened in   Troy   centuries   ago. 


lee  Eire.'] 


[Paris. 


THE    GERMAN    DELILAH.    AND    THE    RUSSIAN 
SAMSON. 

Take   care,   Moujik  !      Remember   Samson  ! 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  assumes  that  in- 
ternal strife  in  Russia  is  all  ''made  in 
Germany."       I'Asijio    makes     the     Russian 


Sunday  Chronicle.]  [Manchester. 

THE    BETTER    AVEAPOX. 

soliiier  insist  on  the  German  accepting  his 
lx)ttle  of  re[)ublicanism  before  he  will 
take  the  Teutonic  bottle  labell-.-'l  "•  Peace." 


I'A^ino.]  IRome. 

ON    THE    RUSSO-GERMAN    FRONT. 
The  German  :    "  Take  this  and  drink." 
The  Russian:    "Thanks;   I   will   when   you   have  Eagle. \ 

drunk   mine." 


POISON. 


Brooklyn. 
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'iiing   Telegram.]  L-Ne,v   York. 

WILL   HE    HEED    IT? 


'/Wid  Ne7v  York  Evening  Telegram  i.s 
evidently  convinced  that  if  the  Russians 
make  a  separate  peace,  Japan  will  attack 
them.  The  artist  in  this  journal  is  rather 
astray,  however,  in  his  suggestion  that  the. 
Austrian  bribe  to  Russia  is  the  Darda- 
nelles. That  had  been  offered  by  .the 
Allies,  but  had  not  been  found  potent  with 
the  Provisional  Government,  and  the  forces 
behind  it,  which  have  declared  for  "  Xo 
Annexations  and  no  Indemnities." 

The  papers  make .  merry  over  ex-King 
Constantine,  the  Italian  Niimero  making 
the  customs  officer  state  tihat  there  is  nothing 
to  pay  on  his  crown,  as  it  is  now  of  no 
\'alu«",'  and    The    Passing     Show     insisting 


i^ 

L  « 

p  t   1].-, 

f  it? 

=L 

pC 

1 

Evenino   Telegram.]  []Sew  York. 

TEMPTATION   OF    ADAMOWSKI. 

that  unless  the  new  king  wishes  to  come 
to  an  untimely  end  he  will  not  follow  in 
his  father's  footsteps. 


Numero.]  [Tiirin. 

CONSTANTINE:   "  Wliat  do  I  pay  on  this?" 
C'STOMs  Officer:   "Nothing — it  has  no  va^ue." 


PaSi^ing   Shoir.]  [Ivoudon. 

A  POOR  BEGINNING. 

Mme.  Entente  (giving  the  first  lesson  to  her 
voui'ia-  Hellenic  pupil) :  "  This  wont  do  at  all, 
A!exand:r.  Unless  you  wish  to  come,  to  an  un- 
timely end,  you  must  not  follow  in  father's 
footsteps." 
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September    ' 


La  Baionnette 


(Pans. 


Captain  (on  the  bridge  of  the  aabmariae'fl  viotim) :  "  It  would  be  less  cold  to  die  if  I  knew  that 
those  helpless  on«8  were  eaved." 


The  cartoon  in  La  Baionnette  well  de-  crews  of  siibniarined  march aritmeiit  have 
picts  the  spirit  in  which  the  captains  and  met  Cheir  fate.  The  Dayton  News  con- 
siders tiiat  the  submarine  campaign  has 
failed,  and  The  Iberia  of  Barcelona,  in  a 
somewhat  weird  cartoon,  endeavours  to 
convey  the  same  impres'sion. 


^ews.\  [Dayton. 

THEY    REFUSE    TO    GET    ON    THEIR    KNEES.  I'beria.]  {Barcelona. 

SIR?'  ^         THE    SUBMARINE    WAR. 


.^Ui.d'n    Review,    29l9tl7. 
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iVetos.]  [Dayton. 

TO   OLINCH    VICTORY    FOR   DEMOCRACY. 

Many  American  cart<:x>nists  deal  with 
aerial  warfare,  and  the  need  for  strongly 
reinforcing  the  Allied  aerial  fleets.  **  Clear 
the  air  and  beat  the  Germans  "  is  a  slogan 
which  is  typJcallv  illustrated  by  the  car- 
toon in  The  Da v ton  News. 


Westminster  Gazette.] 

THE  HINDENBURG   LINE. 

In   Oermany  they  think  he  is  advancing,   but   he 
18  really  moving  backwards. 

F.C.G.  continues  to  produce,  excellent 
cartoons,  but  recent  events  on  the  western 
front  have  proved  'him  wide  of  the  mark 
in  the  one  we  reproduce  on  this  page. 

The  Italian  newspapers  naturally  have  a 
good  deal  to  say  about  the  parlous  con- 
dition of  Austria  under  the  hammer  strokes 
of  Count  Cadorna,  but  the  Spanish  Iberia 
also  takes  much  the  same  line. 


Iheria.']  iBaroelona. 

II  k20.]  (Florence.  GERMANY   AND   AUSTRIA. 

"Help,  Germnnia,   Italy  is   biffing  me!"  (Through   Spanish  Glasaee.) 

"How  can  I  help  you?     Have   I   not  also  beeu  "No    separate    peace— we    have    sworn    mutual 

bifed?"  fidelity,  and  otir  word  is  sacred. ' 
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Septemher  29,  1017. 


Cams  V   tarfVajf.J  [Buenos   Aires. 

"THE    CLOSING    FLST." 
Am    \    -'entine  opinion.) 

mans   are   ampi\    provided    with    food,    the 
Allied   Powers  are  suffering  from   famine. 
The   Americans  are   fully    seized  of    the 
fact  that  the  war  is  to  be  won  in  Europe, 
and  that   if  thev   fail  to  win   it  there,   the 


Lustige  B]att(r.\  IBerlin. 

THE    FOUR    MUBICIANS    SUFFERING    FROM 

HUNGER. 

"  Efut  that  fellow  there  has  still  got  a  lot  to  eat." 

The  Argentine  Caras  v  Care' as  evidemtly 
imagines  that  the  Allies  ha\e  the  Teutonic 
Powers  in  a  strangle  grip,  but  Lustige 
Blatter,  on   the  other  hand,   endeavours  to 

con\-incf'    it>    readers    tlcit     whilst    the    (ler- 


uf  f/.,     W  0,1:.  [Londin. 

A   RHONDDA   ATHLETE   STRANGLING   A 
PYTHON. 
John     BriX:     "Well     (l.»i;e,     George.      I'm     glad 
you've  left  his  handj  free." 


iVejcs.] 


[Dayton. 


stead's   Rrvieic,   29/9/17. 
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Passing  Sho^c] 

THE   ONE   EBPLY. 


IJondon 


German  menace  will  threaten  their  very 
shores. 

News  of  the  World,  in  a  fearsomely 
drawn  cartoon,  congratulates  Lloyd  George 
on  giving  Lord  Rihondda  a  free  hand  to 
suppress  food  profiteers. 

The  demand  in  England  for  reprisals 
for  air  raids  on  English  towns  finds  ex- 
pression in  many  cartoons.  One  of  these, 
from  The  Passing  Show,  is  reproduced 
herewith. 


II  lt20.\  I  Florence. 

OVEiR   THE    CORPSE    OF    ATTILA,    THE    CELE- 

BRATED   ARTIST   DEATH   SINCS   HIS 

HYMX    OF    PEACE. 

The  Labour  paper,  Noienkraker ,  has 
been  largely  instrumental  in  securing  a 
broadened  franchise  in  Holland,  but  it  is 
now  determined  to  .secure  votes  for  women 
as  welL 


Daily  Mail.'] 


[Ix)n(lon. 

..r'^M'^'^'y^  thought  that  you   were  an   Austrian, 

Vogel.p" 

^^  "  No    longer,    sir.      I    am    a    Spa-niard,    and    if 

;5pajn  joins  in  the  struggle,  I  shall  be  a  Swiss." 


De   Notenkraker.}  1  Amsterdam. 

A   LABOUR    VICTORY. 

Ths  Notenkralcr  thanks  the  public  which  has 
s'lpported  it  in  the  struggle  for  "  Universal  Adult 
Suffrage  for  IVIalee,"  and  announces  that  it  will 
now  devo'.e  its. If  to  ditto  ditto  for  females. 
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RUSSIA    AND    PEACE, 


One  always  turns  with  interest  to  see 
what  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  has  to  say  about 
Russia.  He  is  one  of  the  very  few  people 
who  can  write  aiVthoritatively  of  that  vast 
country  and  understandingly  concernnig  the 
probable  doings  of  the  various  races  which 
inhabit  it.  Not  only  did  he  spend  many 
vears  in  Russia  as  professor  at  one  of  the 
southern  Universities,  but  he  also  married 
a  Russian  lady,  and  has  been  intimately 
(X)nnected  with  politics  in  the  country  for 
a  long  time. 

He  contributes  an  article  to  //le  Fort- 
nightly Review,  entitlecJ,  "  Russia  and  the 
Peace  Danger/'  in  which  he  shatters  many 
of  the  fond  dreams  with  which  optimists 
have  comforted  themselves  concerning  the 
probable  ''coming  again"  of  Russia's 
armies.  We  have  heard  very  Jittle  concern- 
ing what  is  actually  going  on  in  the  centre 
of  Russia,  in  the  outlying  districts,  and 
in  the  rural  provinces.  All  our  news  comes 
from  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  and  tells  of 
the  doings  of  political  parties,  industrialists, 
workers,  socialists  and  reactionaries.  The 
Russian  peasant  is,  however,  the  man  who 
will,  in  the  end,  control  the  situation,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  learn  what  he  is  doing. 
Dr.  Dillon  quotes  from  many  of  the  Rus- 
sian newspapers  and  convincingly  shows 
that  the  country  has  become  a  prev  to  wild 
propaganda,  which  is  provoking  ix)groms. 

Private  people  are  being  arrested  and  de- 
prived of  liberty.  Personal  spite  is  gratified 
against  local  public  men,  working  men,  and 
other  inhabitants.  Absurd  rumours  are 
launched,  such  as  that  orders  have  been 
given  to  smash  all  crosses  on  churches, 
etc.  In  Bessarabia,  Podolia,  Mohiliff,  and 
Kieff  pogroms  are  imminent,  may  indeed 
have  already  taken  place.  In  the  Province 
of  Saratoff  the  Peasants'  Congress  passed 
this  resolution:  "Private  property  in  land 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Russian  Re- 
public is  abolished  for  all  time.  Land  in  all 
its  forms  shall  belong  to  the  entire  nation. 
All  citizens,  male  and  female,  possess  an 
equal  right  to  the  usufruct  of  the  soil,  pro- 
vided that  they  till  it  with  their  own  hands 
within  the  normal  labour  limits.  The  land 
shall  be  withdrawn  from  its  present  owners 
without  compensation." 


Complaints,  he  says,  are  loud  and  per- 
sistent, that  the  liberty  of  citizens  is  at  the 
mercy  of  gangs  who,  under  pretence  of 
searching  dwellings  for  proof  of  political 
misdemeanours,  rob  and  steal,  and  assault 
and  maim  with  impunity. 

All  the  tribunals  in  the  Empire  together 
did  not  condemn  as  many  people  to  death 
during  a  like  period  as  have  been  killed 
since  capital  punishment  was  abolished. 
The  Press'  censorship  in  many  places,  especi- 
ally in  the  provinces,  is  described  as  far 
more  stringent  than  under  the  Tsardom, 
for  what  it  often  culminates  in  is  entire 
prohibition  or  forced  apostasy. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  convoy 
certain  railway  trains  for  safety,  and  the 
central  •  committee  of  ^he  Moscow-Kursk 
Railway  Branch,  compo.sed  of  workmen  and 
employees,  has  decreed  that  it  reserves  to 
itself  the  right  of  running  the  line  for  its 
own  behoof,  and  makes  bye-laws  in  the 
zone  served  by  the  railway  !  "  Russia  to- 
day," 'he  says,  "is  but  the  name  of  an 
agglomeration  of  parties,  nationalities,  re- 
ligious and  racial  interests  for  which  there 
is  no  conmion  denominator." 

The  dread  which  insecurity  breeds,  the 
terror  engendered  by  the  absence  of  legal 
sanctions,  and  the  impunity  with  which 
violence  and  crime  are  perpetrated  disgust 
normal  people  with  the  clumsy  machinery 
to  which  they  are  attributable.  The  censor- 
ship of  the  workman  wherever  exercised  is 
worse  than  was  that  of  the  ex-Tsar.  The 
abolition  of  capital  punishment  has  emanci- 
pated the  lawless  from  the  most  effective 
deterrent  and  filled  the  peaceful  citizen  with 
worrying  apprehensions.  People  complain 
that  under  the  rule  of  the  Tsars  the  police 
cost  the  Government  far  less  than  to-day, 
whereas  then  public  tranquillity  and  security 
for  life  and  property  were  really  guaranteed. 
Thus  before  the  war  the  Budget  of  Petro- 
grad did  not  exceed  £4,500,000  for  all  the 
needs  of  the  city — educational,  sanitary, 
police,  etc. — whereas  at  present  the  police 
alone  absorb  £5,000,000,  and  life  and  pro- 
perty are  safeguarded  in  the  slipshod  way 
we   have   seen. 

The  late  War  Minister,  Gutchkoff,  an  en- 
lightened man,  when  he  resigned  made  the 
following  declaration  :  — 
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It  behoves  us  to  confess  «lth  sincerity 
that  our  military  force  is  undar^oinff  a  pro- 
cess of  weakening—of  decomj^sition.  It  is 
suffering-  from  the  same  disease  as  the  coun- 
try — dual  control,  plurality^!  of  powers, 
anarchy.  The  only  different  being  that 
in  the  army  the  symptoms  of  the  malady 
.ire  manifesting  themselves  with  especial 
acuteness.  A  baleful  watchword  was  brought 
to  us  by  certain  people.  It  runs  :  "  Peace 
r  the  front  and  war  in  the  iand. "  A  few 
lays  later  the  same  statesman  delivered 
another  speech,  in  which  he  explained  why 
he  had  abandoned  office:  "  There  is  a  limit 
)  joint  responsibility;  it  is  situated  at  the 
oint  where  the  voice  of  the  individual  con- 
ience  makes  itself  heard.  My  motive  for 
.juitting  office  was  the  utter  impossibility  in 
which  I  was  to  fulfil  the  duties  it  imposed. 
I  relinquished  power  because  in  reality  it  no 
longer  existed.  .Anarchy  has  been  raised 
to  the  level  of  a  system.  The  process  of 
disruf>tion  has  begun  even  in  the.  army.  It 
is  not  in  me  to  set  my  name  to  laws  and 
acts  which,  to  my  thinking,  would  impart 
a  quickening  impulse  to  the  rapid  decom- 
position of  the  armed  forces  of  the  nation. 
It  is  not  feasible  to  handle  armies  on  the 
principle  of  abso-lute  liberty,  and  it  is  now 
a  question  whether  the  process  of  decom- 
position has  not  already  gone  too  far  to 
allow  of  its  arrest.  Anyhow,  the  moment  is 
fraught  with  danger.  The  anarchist  poison, 
which  is  corroding  the  State^  authority  and 
the  living  forces  of  our  army,  permeates  all 
the  pores  of  our  social  life.  Unless  we  can 
speedily  stay  the  process  of  dissolution, 
Russia  will  shortly  be  in  mortal  agony. 

Concerning  the  immediate  future  Dr. 
Dillon  is  not  hopeful  at  all..  As  long  as 
the  conditioni,  he  recites  la.st — and  as  yet 
there  is  no  sign  of  their  disappearance,  he 
says — the  strength  and  scope  of  the  Russian 
offensive,  on  which  the  Allies  still  seem  to 
reckon,  will  be  circumscribed  by  them  to  a 
degr^«  which  it  ought  to  be  superfluous  to 

Russia  is  undergoing  the  paralysing 
effects  of  an  endless  sequence  of  crises,  of 
which  the  gravest  are  the  transport  break- 
down, the  food  scarcity  arising  from  in- 
eq^uality  of  distribution,  and  the  inadequate 
military  supplies  for  the  army.  But  to  cope 
with  these,  and,  indeed,  with  '  every  other 
form  of  material  dearth,  is  feasible,  and  con- 
sciousness of  this  breeds  hope.  For  the 
Allies  are  ready  with  technical,  material, 
and  financial  aid.  But  what  they  cannot 
restore  by  any  efforts  are  army  discipline, 
respect  lor  authority,  and  the  salutary 
terrors   of  the   law. 

He  points  out  that   few   people  bear  in 

mind    the   cardinal    fact   that   the    Russian 

nation,  properly  so  called,  consists  exclusively 

;f  the  Great  Russians,  and  that  these  con- 


stitute a  minority  of  the  population,  and 
are  not  loved  by  any  of  the  other  peoples 
and  least  of  all  by  those  who  reside  on  the 
borders  of  Germany,  and  he  sees  in  this 
.!,frave  cause  for  alarm  concerning  the  future. 

But  whatever  course  internal  affairs  may 
take,  it  is  probable  that  the  throes  of  re- 
volutionary change  will  numb  Russia's  mili. 
tary  arm  for  long  years  to  come.  Among  the 
dangers  which  this  temporary  paralysis  will 
render  imminent  there  are  two  which 
merit  special  attention.  The  territory  of  the 
Great  Russians  situated  in  the  North-east 
is  separated  from  the  Baltic  Sea  by  Fin- 
land and  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and  from 
the  Black  Sea  by  the  territory  of  the  Little 
Russians  or  Ukrainians.  Now  as  the  Finns 
and  the  Baits  are  resolved  to  set  up  under- 
republics  for  themselves,  and  as  they  are 
friendly  to  Germany  and  look  askance  upon 
Russia,  the  Baltic  Sea  runs  the  risk  of  be- 
coming a  German  lake.  The  Little  Rus- 
sians, too,'  who  already  possess  the  nucleus 
of  a  national  army,  and  have  long  been 
backed  in  prosecuting  their  patriotic  de- 
signs by  the  Austrians  and  the  Germans, 
might  with  their  under-republic  play  into 
the  Teutons'  hands  and  bar  Russia's  way  to 
the  Black  Sea,  which  would  fall  under  the 
sway  of  the  Mid-European  Federation.  In 
this  wav  Germany  would  become  the  mis- 
tress of  all  Eastern  Europe,  treat  Russia  as 
a  hinterland,  and  turn  the  Slav  market  into 
a   Teuton   monopoly. 

To  prevent  this  consummation  a  united 
and  powerful  Polish  State  is,  I  take  it,  the 
only  efficacious  means — a  State  which  by 
incorporating  Dantzig  would  reduce  by 
nearly  fifty  per  cent,  the  German  seaboard 
on  the  Baltic.  This  measure  would  also 
emancipate  Sweden  from  the  Germans  and 
raise  a  barrier  between  these  and  the  Black 
Sea. 

At  the  head  of  a  CentraL  European 
League  Germany  would  become  the  mistress 
oi^  continental  Europe,  and,  says  Dr. 
Dillon,  whatever  we  may  compel  her  to  do 
in  France  and  Belgium  will  not  hinder 
her  from  acquiring  hegemony  on  the  entire 
Continent,  and  he  holds  that  the  only  solu- 
tion would  be  the  creation  of  a  strong  Polish 
State. 

But  are  the  Allies  willing  and  are  they 
also  able  to  cany  it  through?  That  is  the 
crucial  point.  If  they  are,  as  it  is  the 
one  thing  to  do,  we  can  make  a  rough 
guess  at  the  duration  of  this  war,  a  guess 
that  will  not  be  more  than  six  or  eight 
months'  out.  If  they  are  not,  then  it  is 
needless  to  dwell  upon  the  practical  conclu- 
sions that  flow  from  their  impotence.  In 
either  case  Russia's  defection  has  made  a 
vast  change  in  the  outlook.  On  those  who 
argue    that    with    America's    help,    which    is 
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fast  assuming-  concrete  shape,  we  may  con- 
trive to  achieve  the  feat,  rests  the  burden 
of  proving-  that  President  Wilson,  his  Gov- 
ernment, and  his  people  can  be  induced 
to  fight  for  the  readjustment  of  the  balance 
of  power,  and  also  that  they  are  able  to 
throw  the  requisite  fig-htingr  forces  into  the 
field  in  time  to  bring-  the  strug-gle  to  a 
victorious  issue. 

In  this  connection  he  quotes  from  a  most 
interesting  article,  which  appeared  in  The 
New  Republic  last  May,  in  which  that 
paper  dealt  with  the  situation  which  might 
arise  in  the  event  of  Russia's  drifting  per- 
manently out  of  the  war. 

Dr.  Dillon  declares  his  own  belief  that 
"  the  nondescript  Slav  State  has  played  its 
part  as  an  active  military  factor  in  this 
war,"  and  cannot  be  looked  to  to  further 
the  military  aims  of  the  Allies,  and  he  con- 
siders that  the  upshot  of  the  war  will  be 
largely  influenced  by  the  defection  of  Russia 
which  wdll  in  turn  be  modified  by  the  belli- 
gency  of  the  United  States.  He  gives  the 
'following  extract  from  a  communication 
sent  him  by  a  discerning  American  friend 
of  his  who  said  : — 

One  consequence  of  our  long--delayed  in- 
tervention, will  be  to  prolong-  the  war  which 
your  .people  imagined  would  be  ended  in 
some  months.  We  shall  probably  be  able 
fully  to  deploy  our  military  force  by  the  sum- 
mer" of  igig.  After  that  thing-s  will  rig-ht 
themselves  quickly,  and  in  the  following 
year  at  the  latest  Germany  must  throw  up 
the  sponge.  Doubtless  that  isl  a  much 
long-er  term  than  your  people  anticipated, 
but  we  must  see  thing-s  as  they  are,  and 
the  balance  of  power  cannot  be  firmly  estab- 
lished before  then.  That  appears  to  be  a 
safe  enough  calculation,  but  whether  the  re- 
adjustment of  the  balance  of  power  is  really 
included  among-  the  objects  which  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  set  himself  to  achieve  may 
well  be  doubted.  I  confess  I  am  one  of 
the  doubters  myself.  For  to  me  the  Presi- 
dent's emphatic  words  and  unmistakable 
acts  seem  to  have  sprung-  from  a  settled  re- 
solve to  put  supernational  democracy  and 
all  that  that  connotes  high  above  the  bal- 
ance of  power  and  the  principle  of  force 
that  underlies   it. 

He  writes  caustically  concerning  the 
failure  of  Entente  statesmanship  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Russian  revolution.  This  up- 
heaval could,  and  should,  have  been  fore- 
seen and  directed.  Instead  of  so  doing,  the 
Allies  simply  first  of  all  trusted  the  Tsar 
implicitly,  despite  definite  information 
which  should  have  caused  them  to  doubt 
him,    and    then,  when  the   revolution   took 


plac-e,  the  Briii>h  Prime  Minister  assured 
the  Allied  peoples  that  the  uprising  against 
the  Tsardom  constituted  the  greatest  service 
which  the  Russian  people  could  possibly 
render  to  their  admiring  Allies,  and  the 
press  re-echoerl  the  assurance,  foretelling 
miraculous  military  achievements  during  the 
next  Russian  offensive.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  mainspring  of  the  revolution  was 
not  military  or  even  political,  but  social 
and  economic.  The  people  who  directed 
it  were  enterprising  Social  Democrats.  Dr. 
Dillon  wrote  before  the  Korniloff  offensive 
had  taken  place,  when  an  armistice  existed 
on  the  eastern  front,  and  this  is  how  he 
regarded  the  position. 

The  Russian  peasant  is  not  a  warrior  by 
nature.  On  the  contrary,  he  loathes  blood- 
shed, hates  organised  violence,  and  wbuld 
fain  abolish  war  and  interest  himself  in 
rural  affairs.  None  of  the  campaig-ns  of 
recent  date  appealed  to  his  sense  of  patriot- 
ism ;  he  merely  accepted  the  inevitable  at 
the  hands  of  Fate's  lieutenant — the  Tsar. 
Now  that  he  himself  wields  the  power  he 
would  fain  embody  his  will  in  law.  Hence 
capital  punishment  has  been  abolished,  war 
solemnly  denounced,  and  an  armistice 
tacitly  accepted  on  the  Eastern  front.  It 
is  not  exactly  a  separate  peace  that  new 
Russia  yearns  for,  but  a  g-eneral  cessation 
of  hostilities,  failing-  which  a  separate  peace 
is  contemplated  as  an  alternative.  The  in- 
foiTnal  armistice  at  present  existing-  has 
enabled  the  Germans  to  hurl  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  against  our  Western  line  and 
regulate  the  distance  between  our  striving 
and  achievements  there.  And  this  is  one 
of  the  first-ffruits  of  the  Revodution.  True, 
the  ideals  that  hover  above  it  are  nowise 
wanting  in  grandeur  or  nobility,  but  they 
are  nebulous  and  obviously  unapproachable, 
while  the  gospel  of  a  certain  number  of  its 
champions  may  aptly  be  described  as  Tol- 
stoyan  anarchism  harnessed  to  individual 
selfishness. 

Do  we  discern  all  that  is  connoted  by 
Russia's  falling  away.''  I  venture  to  doubt 
it.  We  sent  individuals  to  Petrograd  and 
Moscow  before  and  after  the  Revolution 
who  are  hardly  better  qualified  for  the  task 
of  influencing  the  Russian  people  than  for 
conducting  the  business  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Mars.  The  Russians  are  sarcastically 
asking  whether  these  political  missionaries 
have  been  sent  as  a  practical  joke. 

He  says  that  we  are  fairly  astray  when 
we  imagine  that  Russia  is  a  land  of  social 
democracy.  The  social  democrats  are  re- 
cruited  from  the   ranks  of   industry,    and 

Russia  is  not  an  industrial  State.     "About 
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57  per  cent,   of  the  popuh 
flat  country,  covet  the  lanj 
little   whether   they   form 
monarchy.     But  the  peasant 


)n  inhabit  the 
and  care  but 

republic  or  a 
l>eing  for  the 


most  part,  as  ignorant  as  children  in  poli- 
tical matters,  are  easily  misled,  ♦nd  this 
cx)nstitutes  whatever  danger  there  is  of  a 
separate  peace." 


CAMPS  FOR   AMERICA'S   MILLIONS. 


In  order  to  provide  fot  the  first  draft 
called  to  the  American  army  it  was  neces- 
sary to  build  sixteen  cities,  each  capable 
of  housing  40,00a  soldiers.  These  had  all 
to  be  prepared  in  twelve 'weeks,  and  the 
cost  of  making  them  r^dy  was  almost 
twice  as  much  as  was  spent  during  an  en- 
tire year  in  building  the  Panama  Canal. 
It  is  estimated  that  no  less  than  ;£i 7,000, - 
000  will  be  required.  Ida  M.  Tarbell  con- 
tributes to  Collier'' s  an  axxount  of  how  the 
work  was  undertaken  and  how  it  is  to  be 
carried  out. 

The  Government  at  Washington  realised 
fully  that  all  the  officers  .available  in  the 
army  would  be  required  for  training  men, 
and  there  would  be  none  to  spare  to  look 
after  the  thousand  and  one  other  matters 
connected  with  the  creation  of  a  gigantic 
army.  Therefore,  it  called  into  being  what 
is  known  as  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fence. This  is  the  biggest  piece  of  civilian 
co-operation  that  any  Government  has  ever 
tried  to  create.  The  Council  does  not  at- 
tempt to  substitute  its  plans  and  ability 
for  those  of  the  Government,  which  is  re- 
sponsible. It  is  an  advisory  body,  com- 
posed of  the  greatest  men  in  their  particu- 
lar lines  that  the  country  has.  The  Coun- 
cil works  hand  in  glove  with  the  military 
authorities,  and  takes  practical  charge  of 
the  Quartermaster's  Department  and  the 
planning  and  building  of  the  camps.  The . 
head  of  one  of  the  greatest  architectural 
firms  in  America  is  chairman  of  the  'sub- 
•committee  in  charge  of  this  work,  and  is 
assisted  by  the  best  authorities  on  town 
planning. 

Each  of  these  cantonments  must  be  a 
^ood  town — that  is,  if  you  are  going-  to 
make  efficient  young  soldiers  out  of  40,000 
raw  boys,  you  must  put  them  first  of  all 
where  they  will  have  good  water  and  plenty 
of  it — at  least  2,000,000  gallons  a  day  are 
asked  for  by  the  consulting  engineers  on 
water  supply.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get 
sites  where  any  such  water  supply  is  ready. 
For  instance,  Ayer,  Mass.,  has  found  it 
necessary  to  supplement  the  water  at  hand 
either  by  driving  wells  or  by  piping  an 
extra  supply  from  the  Metropolitan  Reser- 
voir, upward  of  ten  miles  away.  While 
water  is  the  first  important  ipoint  in  regard 
to  a  site,  sanitation  is  next,  and  the  matter 


of  sanitation  must  depend  upon  the  loca- 
tion. It  may  require  in  certain  locations 
the  building  of  sewerage-disposal  plants. 

Not  only  must  the  site  be  good,  but  it 
must  be  easy  of  access.  There  is  evidently 
no  intention  of  putting  the  recruits  under 
canvas.  All  the  barracks  are  built  of  wood, 
some  of  them  are  two  storey  frame  build- 
ings, 43  by  140  feet,  but  as  the  climate  is 
severe  in  parts  of  the  States,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  steam-heating  plants,  and 
as  electricity  is  both  the  cheapest  and 
the  safest  means  of  lighting,  that  has  been 
adopted  for  all  the  camps.  Then  there 
are  lavatories,  shower  baths,  kitchen  and 
large  mess  rooms. 

What  does  it  mean  in  materials  to  put 
up  buildings  for  40,000  men,  to  take  care 
of  all  their  equipment,  to  give  them  hos- 
pitals and  everything  else  they  need.?  Well, 
of  lumber  alone  it  requires  1325  carloads, 
26,000,000  feet.  If  one  wants  to  stop  and 
consider  how  'o  get  this  lumber  for  each  of 
the  sixteen  camps  and  get  it  to  the  proper 
point,  and  have  it  there  when  it  is  needed, 
he  has  a  problem  on  his  hands  that  is  irn- 
possible  for  anybody  but  a  big  man  in  his 
line.  It  will  take  a  carload  of  nails  simply 
to  fasten  on  the  roofing  paper.  Of  tanks, 
and  heaters,  and  stoves,  and  ranges,  and 
refrigerators,  and  hardware,  and  cooking 
dishes,  and  plumbing  supplies,  how  many? 
Try  to  buy  all  these  things  and  put  them 
in  place  in  one  little  house  for  five  people — 
which  you  must  build,  remember,  after 
selecting  your  site— and  do  it  satisfactorily 
in  twelve  weeks.  Then  consider  putting  up 
to  yourself  the  task  of  multiplying  this  ex- 
perience by  say,  eight  thousand,  and  then 
multiply  by  sixteen,  and  you  will  have  the 
problem  that  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment is  facing  in  preparing  camps  for 
600,000  men  by  September  and  that  the 
Emergency  Construction  Committee  is  do- 
ing its  best  to  aid  in  solving. 

Each  camp  will  consist*  of  a  thousand 
btiil dings,  besides  hospitals  and  the  like. 
The  War  Department  has  dir^ted  that  the 
Y.M.C.A:  s/hall  have  a  special  auditorium 
built  for  providing  entertainment  for  the 
men  in  camp.  Each  camp  has  its  own  en- 
circling railroad,  ammunition  supply 
trains,  gun  sheds,  stables,  quarters  for  its 
aerial  squadron,  Red  Cross  store  and  offi- 
cers' quarters. 

There  was  no  time  to  let  contracts  in 
the  ordinary  way,  no  careful  bidding    and 
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inspection  of  bids.  The  contractors  all 
work*on  a  jx^rcentage  basis,  that  is  to  say, 
they  do  not  undertake  to  put  up  the  build- 
ings for  a  si:)ecified  sum,  but  go  right 
ahead  putting  thern  up,  and  then  draw  a 
definite  percentage  al:x)ve  the  amount  that 
has  been  spent.  This  naturally  offers  open- 
ings for  graft,  and  the  construction  com- 
mittee took  great  care  in  ascertaining  its 
reputation  l:>efore    giving  work  to  any  firm. 


It  asked  engineers  and  architects  and 
others  to  give  information  alx)Ut  the  largest 
pieces  of  work  a  particular  coiytractor  had 
put  through,  what  was  his  reputation,  con- 
ditions,   work   on     time,    and    so    on. 

It  is  worth  noting,  by  the  way,  that  only 
sixteen  cities  are  being  built,  and  that  they 
will  only  accommodate  altogether  600,000 
men. 


TO   SETTLE   THE    IRISH   QUESTION 


Maj<jr  Stuart-Stephens  outlines,  in  The 
English  Review^  a  scheme  for  the  settle- 
ments of  Ireland.  He  fx>ints  out  that  the 
delay  in  granting  Home  Rule  to  Ireland 
is  having  a  very  Ixid  effect  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  to-dav  living  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  some  million  and  a-half 
I)eople  who  were  f)orn  in  Ireland.  There 
are  now  in  the  States  more  Home  Rulers 
whose  parents  or  grar^iparents  were  born 
in  Ireland  than  the  population  of  either 
Nationalist  or  Orange  Ireland.  Nearly 
all  of  those  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  left 
their  homes  because  of  grievances,  for 
which  they  hel'd  ,  Dublin'  Castle  nile  re- 
sponsible. For  complete  support  of  the 
Vigorous  American  war  programme  more 
than  6,000,000  Irish  Am'ericans  demand 
as  a  return  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  use  America's  entry  into  the 
war  as  a  lever  upon  the  Englfsh  Cabinet* 
to  exact  an  immediate  and  complete  Home 
Rule  Bill. 

When,  therefore,  Wasihington  expresses 
to  London  a  lively  hope  that  a  rapid  solu- 
tion of  the  Irish  question  is  in  the  air,  it 
is  not  because  of  any  idea  of  impertinent 
interference  in  Britam's  domestic  affairs, 
^  but  that  the  United  States  is  seeking  to 
*  unite  to  its  war  policy  its  Irish-American 
citizens,  and  to  remove  all  opposition  to  an 
unsparing-  war  carried  on  until  it  broug-ht 
about  the  downfall  of  German  military  auto- 
cracy. For  America  has  not  gone  to  war 
merely  to  avenge  a  Prussian  submarine 
commander's  bloodv  fantasy.  Nor  is  she 
proposing  to  «end  across  the  Atlantic  a  host 
of  armed  United  States  citizens  for  the  pur- 
pose of  winning  back  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
for  her  siJ^ter  republic.  Also — and  let  the 
brutal  truth  be  told — Columbia  would  never 
allow  her  sons  to  be  sent  to  death  on  Euro- 
pean battlefields  did  she  not  regard  her 
share  in  the  conflict  as  an  operation  of 
inrernational  order  and  police. 

The  Americijin  people,  he  says,  are  con- 
cerned solely  in  securing,  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Central  Powers,  the  safety  of  the 
great  western  democracy  which  would  be 
confronted  by  a  deadly  peril    if   Germany 


were  able  to  impose  upr)n  tjie  Allies  an 
indecisive  peace.  They  are  not  concerned 
with  the  view  of  England's  attempted  en- 
largement of  li(-r  strategic  frontiers  in  the 
middle  East,  or  that  of  Italy  on  the 
Adriatic  or  the  Mediterranean.  America 
dare  not  ignore  the  desires  of  6,000,000  of 
the  ablest  and  most  important  of  her  citi- 
zens, and  pressure  from  Washington  on  the 
British  Government  to  grant  .self-govern- 
ment to  Ireland  will  becbme  irresistible  ere 
long- 

The  Major  is  convinced  that, some  result 
must  come  out  c^f  the  Irish  Convention, 
and  he  puts  forward  the  following  pro- 
})osals  as  having  the  su]>port  of  certain 
ixx)ple  of  influence  interested  in  the  matter. 
He  suggests  that  a  federal  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment shoulfl  be  set  up,  tem|)ered  by  the 
conservative  safeguard  of  one  of  the  great- 
est of  Columbia's  statesmen — time-hoii- 
oured    Hamilton. 

Ireland  would  be  composed  of  States,  not 
counties,  each  having  its  governor,  and 
each  sending  Congressmen  to  a  Central 
Congress  at  College  Green,  the  county  and 
city  of  Diiblin  being,  as  Washington, 
erected  to  a  territorial  entity  similar  to  that 
of  Washington,  D.C.  A  President,  who 
might  suitably  be  Prince  Arthur  of  Con- 
naught,  would  be  elected  for  a  term  of  five 
years— a  period  which  would  possibly  be 
sufficient  to  allow  the  new  order  of  things 
to  shake  down,  so  to  speak.  .\  second, 
and  after  presidential,  election  would  be 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate for  three  years.  The  Question  of  Ire- 
land's foreign  relations  would,  as  with  the 
Boers  until  the  retrocession  of  their  Re- 
public, be  left  in  the  possession  of  Down- 
ing Street.  But  the  control  of  the  customs, 
inland  revenue,  the  various  city  police 
forces,  and  that  superb  semi-military  body, 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  would  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  new  Irish  Congress  or 
Parliament.  Such  a  Constitution  to  the 
"  distressful  country  "  would  be  a  bold,  in- 
deed an  audacious,  experiment  in  states- 
manship ;  but  it  would  be  worth  the  trial, 
as  events  have  since  proved  that  master- 
stroke of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's 
when  dealing  with  our  once  valiant  enemies 
and  now  equally  valiant  fellow-subjects,  the 
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Dutch  Africanders.  The  mat»alisation  of 
the  scheme  thus  outlined  woulB  I  am  heart 
and  soul  convinced,  indeed  ^ve  Ireland. 
And  call  the  country  a  R^Kblic  if  the 
majority  of  its  people  so  Mgire.  What 
would  It  matter?  All  our  grrJft  Dominions 
are  so  many  Republics,  of  isMs  in  fact,  if 
not  in  name,  otherwise,  if  filey  had  not 
been  allowed  to  become  so,  th^  would  have 
become  by  this  time  a  numb#  of  indepen- 
dent, unconnected  States,  be^ng  but  little 
relation  to  the  Motherland,  festead  of  be- 
ing, as  they  are  now,  true  Datighter  States. 

He  points  out  that  when  Queen  Victoria 
.ascended  the    throne    Canada    was  in    the 


ihr(:H\s  of  revolution.  British  and  French 
(Canadians  were  cutting  each  others  throats 
with  cheerful  unanimity,  but  the  granting 
of  a  Home  Rule  constitutipn  united  the 
Dominion  and  made  of  her  one  of  the  fore- 
most pillars  of  the  British  commonwealth. 
The  granting  of  Home  Rule  to  a  war-riven 
South  Africa  resulted  in  the  saving  of  that 
great  outpost  of  Empire  to  Britain  in 
1 914.  Grant  self-government  to  Ireland, 
and  she  will  become  one  of  jthe  greatest 
of  the  Dominions. 


FIGHTING  THE   SUBMARINE    PERI 


Mr.   Carl    Snyder  has   been   contributing 

^me  articles  to  Collier'' s  on  the  submarine, 

nd    the    last    he    writes    deals    with    the 

lethods  of  combating  this  menace.     Some 

»f    his    previous    comments  have  indicated 

!iat  he   regarded     the    submarine    as    the 

reatest  of  all  the  dangers  the  Allies  had 

>  face,   and  in  the  present' article  he  em- 

■hasises  that  view.     He  says,  "  Fed  daily 

aj>on  illusionary  accounts  of  great  victories 

Ix^cause  of  the   wish   to    believe    that    the 

Mlies  are  winning  the  war,  the  impression 

ow  obtains  in  this  country  (America)  that 

iie    submarine    menace     is    largely     past. 

"Nothing  coHld  be  farther  from  the  truth." 

'^■\'\(^  he  goes  on   to  give  what  he  calls  the 

'( ttial  facts  as  follow  : 

!.  No  adequate  means  for  combating  the 
submarine  has  yet  been  found.  The  num- 
ber of  captures  is  pitifully  small.  Probably 
<So  per  cent,  of  reported  "  sinking:s  "  are 
mythical. 

2.      The    number,    size,    and  range    of    the 

(German  submarines  are  increasing  week  by 

week,  and  their  craftsmanship  as  well.     And 

heir  destructiveness  is  growing,  not  lessen- 

y  To  date  probably  one-fourth  of  Bri- 
tam's  effective  merchant  shipping  remain- 
ing in  merchant  service  has  been  destroyed, 
and  perhaps  an  equal  percentage  of  the 
shipping  of  friendly  neutrals. 

4.  The  present  rate  of  destruction  far 
1  xceeds    the    actual    or   prospective    capacity 

f^  all  the  available  shipyards  in  the  world. 

5.  While  the  German  operations  have  not 
yet  reached  the  promised  sinking^  of  "  a 
million  tons  a  month,"   they  promise  to   do 

o   in   another  six  months^. 

6.  So  slight  has  been  the  success  of  the 
st^^ategy  of  the  British  Admiralty,  so  com- 
plete has  been  the  inaction  and  unprepared- 
ness  of  our  Naval  Department,  and  so 
formi'dable  has  the  outlook  become  that  the 
larger  ship  companies,  shipping  interests, 
and  underwriters  have  united  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Submarine  Defence  Association, 
to  do  what  it  can  to  provide  for  the  indivi- 
dual protection  of  the  ships. 


7.  Unless  some  effective  i]|earKs  shall  be 
devised  within  the  next  six  Imonths,  then 
will  come  the  life-and-death  $trugg-le  of  the 
war,  because  if  the  Allies  cannot  get  food, 
munitions,  and  supplies  from  America,  the 
Allies  in  Europe  will  face  starvation ;  and 
Germany  will  have  won. 

The  German  Marine  Amt,  he  says,  had 
imagination:  the  British  Admiralty  had 
not.  That  is  how  it  has  come  about  that 
although  it  was  well  known  that  German v 
was  concentrating  all  her  efforts  on  build- 
ing U  boats  and  was  impoimding  factory 
after  factory  for  the  purpose,  Britain  did 
little  or  nothing — nothing  at  least  worth 
while. 

He  considers  that  the  utmost  number  of 
submarines  Germany  can  have  built  since 
the  war  began  in  250.  She  had  forty  in 
August,  1914.  One  hundred  and  fiftv 
have  probably  been  accounted  for,  he  says, 
so  that  at  a  conservative  estimate  it  is  prob- 
able that  Germany  has  not  many  over  150 
submarines  in  service.  The  number  is 
probably  less.  These  boats,  he  points  out, 
are  larger,  stronger  and  increasingly  more 
effective  than  those  which  have  been  put 
out  of  business.  Germany  is  at  present 
probably  turning  out  not  less  than  one  fine 
new  submarine  per  week,  very  possibly 
two.  He  scouts  the  stories  of  huge  5000 
ton  craft.  No  U  boat  that  has  b^n  cap- 
tured or  seen  near  enough  to  be  measured 
has  more  than  about  1200  tons  submerged 
<lisplacement,  but  the  boats  are  triumphs 
of  mechanical  engineering.  Gf  the  avail- 
able submarines  only  one-third  would  be 
on  the  fighting  line  at  the  same  tinfie.  An- 
other third  is  going  and  coming,  a  trip 
which  requires  five  days  or  more  each  way, 
and  another  is  laid  up  for  repairs. 

In  some  cases  they  hunt  aloae,  but  it  is 
increasingly  evident,  he  says,  that  their 
main  fighting  strategy  is  now  in  four, 
cruising   in  dianwnd  formation — two  fight- 
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ing  boats  at  either  side  of  the  diamond, 
a  scout  boat  in  the  front,  and  a  supply 
boat  in  the  rear. 

The  diamond  is  about  eigrht  miles  on  the 
edg-e,  and  the. boats  keep  in  communication 
with  each  other  either  by  very  weak  wire- 
less or  by  heliograph  or  flash.  When  a 
victim  is  sighted  by  the  scout  boat,  intelli- 
gence  is  immediately  flashed  to  the  others, 
and  the  scout  boat  disappears.  Then  the 
formation  moves  to  bring  the  enerny  boat 
in  between  the  two  fighting  submarines,  so 
that  the  enemy  ship  may  be  attacked  from 
both  sides.  The  effectiveness  of  this  is 
evident.  The  four  submarines  can  probably 
carry  between  them  twenty  to  thirty  tor- 
pedoes— more  if  the  torpedoes  are  small. 
Allowing  for  one  sinking-  in  four  or  five 
shots,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  fighting  unit 
may  readily  "  get  "  five  to  eig"ht  boats  for 
each  sortie  from  a  base.  If  this  sortie 
occupies  two  weeks  and  there  are  a  dozen 
of  these  submarine  quadrilles,  this  would 
just  about  account  for  the  actual  number  of 
sinkings  which,  so  far  as  can  be  e.stimated, 
have  taken  place.  Since  the  middle  of 
April  the  sinkings  of  English  boats  have 
averaged  about  twenty-five  per  week,  which 
possiblv  means  thirtv  or  thirty-five  boats 
all   told. 

It  may  well  be  asked,  he  says,  why,  if 
the  submarine  is  such  a  triumph  of 
mechanical  construction,  its  ei^ciency 
should  be  so  low.  The  answer  is  that  the 
.sea  is  wide.  It  is  the  huge  area  in  which 
the  U  boats  operate — 3,000,000  square 
miles  of  water — that  makes  it  -so  difficult 
to  catch  them,  makes  it  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  find  their  victims. 
"  Chasing  the  submarine  after  it  has 
escaped  to  the  high  seas  is  about  as  effec- 
tive as  diving  for  a  fish  in  a  good -sized 
pond.  Chasers  and  destroyers  may  be  ef- 
fective in  a  narrow  area  like  that  about 
the  Straits  of  Dover,  but  they  are  almost 
useless  in  the  open  water." 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  in- 
struments for  detecting  submarines,  but 
Mr.  Snyder  assures  his  readers  that  there 
is  at  the  present  time  no  detecting  instru- 
ment for  the  largest  type  of  German  sub- 
marine that  is  effective  even  to  the  limits 
of  the  actual  danger  of  the  torpedoes  from 
the  submarine  itself.  For  all  practical 
purposes  there  is  not  a  single  device  of  any 
value  whatever.  There  are  four  main  lines 
of  defeating  a  submarine..  One  is  by  bomb- 
ing the  submarine  bases  and  destroying 
the  factories  by  great  fleets  of  huge  air- 
planes. The  second  by  netting  the  North 
Sea  as  the  Straits  of  Dover  have  been 
netted ;  the  third  by  arming  and  otherwise 
protecting  merchantships  and  convoys ; 
and    lastly,   by    building   submarine   cargo 


boats  to  carry  supplies   across  the  Atlantic 
immune   from  submarine  attack. 

The  trouble  with  the  submarine  cargo- 
boat  plan  is  that  even  if  every  automobile 
factory  in  the  United  States,  now  turning 
out  over  a  million  automobiles  per  year,  were 
converted  into  the  building:  of  submarine 
cargo  boats,  it  would  be  a  year  or  eighteen 
months  before  a  sufficient  number  could  be 
launched  and  put  into  service  to  be  of  any 
real  use.  And  if  this  were  the  only  plan 
of  protection  proposed,  Germany  might  by 
then  conceivably  have  won  the  war. 

It  goes  without  saying,  he  says,  that 
the  arming  of  merchantships  has  con- 
siderably reduced  the  effectiveness  of  the 
submarine  for  the  moment. 

But  Germany's  prompt  answer  undoubt- 
edly will  be  a  telescoping  turret  which  can 
be  raised  or  lowered  at  will  and  sufficiently 
heavily  plated  to  stand  up  against  any  shell 
which  can  be  discharg-ed  from  an  ordinary 
nierchant  ship.  It  is  probable  that  within 
six  months  a  very  large  part  of  the  gain 
from  arming  merchant  ships  will  have'  been 
lost. 

He  comes  back  to  the  North  Sea  net, 
and  the  airplanes.  Concerning  nets,  he 
describes  two  methods ;  one,  the  bomb 
curtain,  which  would  be  slow  to  manufac- 
ture and  enormously  expensive. 

The  essential  idea  is  a  heavy  net  of  ten 
to  fifteen-foot  mest,  with  bombs  distributed 
at  every  alternate  knot ;  that  is  to  say, 
about  twenty  to  thirty  feet  apart.  This  un- 
doubtedly would  provide  an  almost  impass- 
able barrier  to  the  submarines  so  long  as 
it  remained  intact.  But  it  would  not  be 
without  great  dang-er,  both  in  installation 
and  maintenance.  It  would  be  terribly 
heavy  and  most  difficult  to  repair  or  main- 
tain in  place.  It  would  have  to  be  at  least 
200  feet  deep;  and  250  miles  of  it,  from  the 
North  of  Scotland  to  the  coast  of  Norway, 
would  be  a  formidable •  job,  both  of  con- 
struction and  placement.  The  cost,  includ- 
ing- a  year's  maintenance,  might  readily  run 
into  the  hundreds  of  millions.  But,  need- 
less to  say,  if  this  should  be  the  most  effec- 
tive form  of  net  which  could  be  installed, 
the  cost  compared  with  the  gain  would  be 
a  ba,gatelle. 

The  other  idea  is  light  netting,  built  in 
sections,  which  can  easily  be  torn  apart. 
The  entire  line  would  be  patrolled  by  hun- 
dreds of  destroyers  armed  with  bombs,  and 
when  a  submarine  began  tearing  away  the 
net,  a  destroyer  w^ould  at  once  rush  to  the 
spot  and  a  bomb  dropped  overboard  w^ould 
complete  the  job. 

Even  if  this  netting-  device  should  not 
prove  as  effective  as  its  adherents  believe  or 
hope,  it  would  unquestionably  act  as  a 
powerful  check,  and  give  time  for  the  con- 
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struction  of  the  big-  bombinff  Aincs  which 
could  be  relied  upon  to  finift  the  job. 
The  great  difficulty,  of  course,«s  to  secure 
the  consent  of  Norway  to  th«  closing-  of 
the  last  four  miles  of  neutral  »annel.  Th<t 
coast  of  Norway,  ag-ainst  wjch  the  net 
would  have  to  be  anchored,  i«deep  water, 
and  a  g-ood  mile  or  two  of  it  Jbuld  provide 
as  beautiful  a  rat  hole  as  any  fermany  sub- 
m.arine  commandeil  could  d^te  to  dive 
throug-h.  The  project  is  woppless  unless 
this  rat  hole  can  be  closed. 

But    Mr.    Snyder   does   nolBbelieve    that 

u'    submarine    menace  can  R    coimtered 

ntil    the  bombing    plane     h|s    been    per- 

i<cted.      He   goes    further  thttn  this,    and 

insists  that  these  planes,   together  with  all 

other  forms  of  aeroplanes,   ii|cluding  huge 


trans[X)rt  planes,  will  mean  the  end  of  ail 
war.  "  They  wMl  make  war  so  frightful 
and  so  incredibly  expensive  that  the  whole 
world  will  rise  up  to  make  peace."  It 
is  j)ossil>Ie  to  build  huge  machines  to  carry 
two  tons  or  iw^re  of  live  weight.  Expen- 
sive they  are,  from  ^6000  to  ;£8ooo 
a{)iece,  but  he  considers  that  if  the  Allies 
had  a  thousand  of  them  now  they  could 
send  the  German  armies  flying  out  of  Bel- 
gium, destroy  every  sea  base  and  sub- 
marine base,  and  Krupps'  and  other  muni- 
tion factories  as  w-ell,  but  they  cannot  suc- 
ceed unless  the  Allies  have  absolute  com- 
/nand  of  the  air,  for  they  cannot  defend 
themselves  ;  thev  must  be  free  from  attack. 


WHEN    PETROGRAD   REVOLTED. 


We  ha\e  had  many  aa:ounts  of  the  events 
which  occurred  during  the  momentous 
seven  days  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  but 
few  of  them  have  given  a  better  idea  of 
what  actually  took  place  in  the  streets  than 
the  description  contributed  by  Mr.  Amo 
Dosch-Fleurot  to  The  World's  Work. 
Mr.  Fleurot  is  a  regular  correspondent  of 
this  journal,  was  in  Brussels  in  19 14  when 
the  Germans  came  in,  and  has  visited  al- 
most every  front  in  Europe.  He  was  in 
Petrograd  in  March,  but  the  life  of  this 
city  was  so  normal  that,  even  after  the 
revolution  had  begun,  there  was  little 
realisation  of  the  fact,  and  he  had  actually 
made  arrangements  to  leave  for  the  western 
front,  where  the  great  offensive  was  ex- 
pected. He  considered  that  the  outbreak 
in  Petrograd  was  very  largely  due  to  the 
stupidity  of  the  old  Government,  and  the 
absurd  manner  in  which  the  police  treated 
the  crowd.  The  lack  of  flour  was  a  con- 
tributory cause.     He  says  : 

I  look  back  now^  at  the  time  before  the 
Revolution.  The  life  of  Petrograd  is  much 
as  it  was  to  outward  appearances  except 
that  the  new  republican  soldiers  are  now 
policing^  the  street,  occasional  citizens  are 
wearing  brassarts  showing  they  are  depu- 
ties of  some  sort  or  members  of  law-and- 
order  committees,  and  there  is  a  certain 
joyous  freedom  in  the  walk  of  everyone. 
Here,  in  one  corner  of  this  vast  empire, 
a  revolt  lacking:  all  sign  of  terrorism,  grow- 
ing- out  of  nothing  into  a  sudden  burst  of 
indignation,  knocked  over  the  most  abso- 
lute of  autocracies.  Just  to  109k,  it  is  hard 
to  believe  it  true.  As  a  Socialist  said  to 
me  to-day  :  "  The  empire  was  rotten  ready. 
One  kick  of  a  soldier's  boot,  and  the  throne 
with  all  its  panoplies  disappeared,  leaving 
nothing  but  dust." 


The  seriousness  of  the  situation  was 
realiseid  by  the  Emperor's  entourage,  but 
the  preventive  measures  taken  were  lament- 
able. It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  Cos- 
sacks, 13,000  of  whom  were  brought  to 
Petrograd  to  quell  any  possible  disturb- 
ance, sympathised  with  the  populace. 
There  had  been  many  demonstrations  over 
the  lack  of  bread  in  the  Russian  capital, 
so  that  when  the  revolution  proper  started 
it  was  taken  to  be  but  another  demand 
for  bread.  Mr.  Fleurot  walked  about  the 
streets  as  usual. 

I  arrived  from  the  direction  of  the  Moika 
Canal  just  as  the  cannon  boomed  midday 
and  I  felt  sufficiently  unhurried  to  correct 
my  watch.  Then  I  hailed  a  British  general 
in  uniform  who  had  arrived,  also  unim- 
peded, from  the  opposite  direction,  and  we 
had  just  stopped  to  comment  on  the 
unusual  attitude  of  populace  and  Cossacks, 
when  there  was  a  sudden  rush  of  people 
around  the  corner  from  the  Catherine  Canal 
and  before  we  could  even  reach  the  doubt- 
ful protection  of  a  doorway  a  company  of 
mounted  police  charged  around  the  corner 
and  started  up  the  Nevsky  on  the  sidewalk. 
We  were  obviously  harmless  onlookers,  fur- 
clad  bourgeois,  but  tKe  police  plunged 
through  at  a  hard  trot,  hare  sabres  flashing 
in  the  cold  sunshine.  The  British  general 
and  I  were  knocked  down  together  and  es- 
caped trampling  only  because  the  police 
were  splendidly  mounted,  and  a  well-bred 
horse  will  not  step  on  a  man  if  he  can 
help   it. 

This  was  a  display  of  that  well-known 
stupid  physical  force  which  used  to  be  the 
basis  of  strength  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
Its  ruthlessness,  its  carelessnesfe  of  life, 
however  innocent,  terrorised,  and,  we  used 
to  think,  won  respect.  We  know  better  now, 
especially  those  of  us  who  were  eye-wit- 
nesses  of  the   Russian    revolution,   and   saw 
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how    the    police    provoked    a    quarrel    they 
could  not  handle. 

On  the  following  day  there  were  many 
'  troops  in  the  streets,  and  the  Cossacks 
were  riding  about  up  and  down  to  keep  the 
crowd  moving,  but  wherever  they  passed 
individuals  called  out  to  them  cheerfully, 
and  it  was  obvious  enough  that  the  crowd 
and  the  Cossacks  were  fraternising  every- 
where. But  it  was  evident  that  the  police 
were  inviting  the  people  to  a  quarrel. 

The  Cossacks  were  sometimes  riding- 
pretty  fast  themselves,  but  never  with  the 
violence  of  the  police,  and  the  cheeringr  was 
continuous.  At  any  point  I  could  tell  by 
the  quality  of  the  howl  that  went  up  from 
the  mob  whether  it  was  beings  stirred  by 
Cossacks  or  police.  At  the  Nicola  Station 
the  rioting  was  the  rougrhest,  the  police 
freely  using-  their  sabres.  The  crowd, 
though  unarmed,  stood  its  ground  and 
howled  back,  and  when  possible  caught  an 
isolated  mounted  policeman  and  disarmed 
him.  In  one  case  the  mob  had  already  dis- 
armed and  was  unseating  a  policeman,  and 
other  sections  of  the  mob  were  rushing  up 
to  have  a  turn  at  manhandling  him,  when  a 
single  Cossack,  with  nothing  in  his  hands, 
forced  his  way  through  and  rescued  the 
policeman,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  same 
people  who  were  harassing  him.  It  was 
quite  evident  that  the  people  and  the  Cos- 
sacks were  on  the  same  side,  and  only  the 
unbelievably  stupid  old  Russian  Govern- 
ment could  have  ignored  it. 

Regiment  after  i^giment  joined  the  revo-' 
lutionists,  and  although  machine  guns  were 
stationed  at  the  street  corners  the  soldiers 
manipulating  them  took  care  to  fire  only 
blank  cartridges.  The  police,  however, 
used  bullets.  Mr.  Fleurot  asked  M.-v^ilu- 
koff  what  organisation  there  was  behind 
the  revolution,  and  he  replied  that  for  the 
most  part  it  was  a  spontaneous  growth. 
''The  Duma  was  not  revolutionary;  in 
fact,  it  held  off  until  it  became  necessary 
for  it  to  take  hold  as  it  was  the  only 
government  left."  He  indicates  clearly 
enough  that  the  Socialists  dominated  the 
situation  then,  as  they  have  since. 

The  rapid  work  was  done  by  the  Social- 
ists,   who    ouickly    formed    the    Council    of 


Workmen  and  Soldiers'  Deputies  and  for- 
mulated the  programme  wnich  has  come 
to  be  the  Russian  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. They  consented  to  support  the 
Duma  if  it  adopted  their  democratic  pro- 
crramme.  There  was  nothing  else  for  the 
Duma  to  do,  and  the  main  issues  of  the 
new  Government  were  worked  out  before 
Tuesday  morning,  within  twentyyfour  hours 
of  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  Since 
then  I  have  been  repeatedly  impressed  with 
the  organising^  ability  of  the  men  in  con- 
trol, and  their  ability  to  take  matters  rapidly 
in   hand. 

Ry  Monday  night  the  city  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  mob.  Anyone  could  have  a 
gun.  But  Tuesday  was  the  most  danger- 
ous day,  as  the  crowd  began  to  feel  its 
powder,  and  the  amount  of  shooting  going 
on  must  have  been  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  sniping  on  the  part  of  the  cornere<i 
police. 

But  the  searching  of  apartments  for  arms 
was  carried  on  witR  some  semblance  of 
order,  and  usually  there  was  a  student  in 
command.  The  individual  stories  of  offi- 
cers who  refused  to  surrender  and  fought 
to  the  end  in  their  apartments  are  endless, 
but  these  individual  fights  were  lost  in  the 
victorious  sweep  of  the  day.  Tuesday  even- 
ing the  real  business  of  burning  police 
stations  and  prisons  and  destroying  records 
went  on  throughout  the  city,  but  the  actual 
burnings,  while  picturesque,  lacked  the  ter- 
rorism one  might  expect.  Still  I  felt  that 
the  large  number  of  irresponsible  civilians 
carrying  arms   might  do  what  they  pleased. 

This  was  realised  by  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  which  at  once  began  disarming  the 
inesponsible.  and  so  quick  and  effective 
was  its  work  that  there  were  few  civilians 
not  registered  as  responsible  police  who 
still  had  firearhis  by  Wednesday   morning. 

There  was  obviously  no  one  who  wanted 
to  uphold  the  old  monarchy,  and  it  fell 
without  even  dramatic  incident  to  mark  its 
end.  "  To  us  in  Petrograd  the  abdication  of 
the  Emperor  had  just  one  significance.  It 
brought  the  army  over  at^  stroke.  The 
country,  long  saturated  with  democratic 
principles  accepted  the  new  Government  as 
naturallv  as  if  it  had  been  chosen  by  a 
national    vote. 
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Q.— Who  are  the  Cossacks? 

A. — They  were  roving  '''^   who  in- 

ibited  what  is  n<:i^i;kn<fv  :.i.-  Ukraine. 

Hunters  and  fishermen  ori^inajfly,   the   en- 
croaching  Turks    and    Tartari    compel  led 
them  to  take  to  arms  to  protect  themselves. 
T  ater,  tx^^oming  stronger,   thd|  carried  the 
.ir  into  their  enemies'   counjfc,    and  har- 
ed  them,  carried  on,  indeed,«  war  of  ex- 
rmination.      Curiously    enoiA,    although 
fighting  the    Tartars,    they    b^frowed  their 
name  from   the  lower  ranks  df  Tartar  sol- 
diery called  Kasaki,  a  word  taeaning  free- 
booters.     Befoie   long   the  success  of  their 
lids    induced    them    to  go    farther    afield. 
lid  in  time  they  became  dangerous  to  the 
settled  western  lands  they  should  have  pro- 
tected from  Turkish  inroads. 

Q.— But    where    did    they    originally    come 
from? 

A.— When  Lublin  and  Lithuania  were 
rorporated  in  Poland,  in  the  sixteenth 
•ntury,  many  serfs  migrated  from  these 
rovinces  to*  escape  the  heavy  taxes  and 
,e  rather  cruel  rule  of  the  Polish  nobles. 
hey  settled  along  the  Dnieper,  and  spread 
Lstwards  to  the  Don  in  time.  On  the 
ormerriVer  they  set  up  a  sort  of  common- 
calth,  which  was,  however,  nominally 
ider  Polish  domination.  However,  the 
lations  between  the  Cossacks  and  the 
'oles  were  often  strained,  and  finally  re- 
gions differences  led  to  open  fighting. 
he  Poles  were,  and  are,  Roman  Catho- 
cs,  and  the  Cossacks  profess  the  Ortho- 
ox   religion.      This  led   to  the  loss  of   all 

{he   privileges    the    Cossacks    had  enjoyed. 

Hut,  leagued  later  with-  their  old  enemies. 
le  Tartars,  they  defeated  the  Poles,  and 
-tablished  a  brief  independence.  Finally 
ley  and  their  lands   were  incorporated   in 

Muscovy,  and  they  have  been  Russian  ever 

-ince. 

Q.— Do    the    Cossacks    have    special    privi- 
leges? 

A. — Yes,  they  still  "enjoy  some  of  the 
ivrivileges  which  were  granted  them  by  the 

'oles  when  the  migration  from  Lithuania 
:vK)k  place.  In  retmrn  for  these  they  are 
l)ound  to  give  military  service  tb  the  State 
'or   twenty   years.      They   are  scattered    in 

■n  separate  districts,  the  most  notable 
lying  along  the  Don.  Here  dwell  the  Don 
Cossacks,  concerning  whom  the  cables  have 


IxxMi  so  busy  recently.  The  Cossacks  live 
in  a  sort  of  co-operative  community,  which 
owns  land  given  it  by  the  Government. 
The  primary  unit  is  the  stanisa^  or  ril- 
hige,  which  holds  the  land  as  a  commune. 
rhese  village  communities  elect  assembly- 
men, who  direct  communal  cultivation,  edu- 
cation, and  the  like.  The  villagers  ap- 
)X)in't  a  supreme  elder,  and  judges,  who 
settle   all    minor   disputes. 

Q.— What  sort  of  military  service  must  they 
render? 

A. — Every  man  is  obliged  to  serve  as  a 
soldier  from  the  age  of  i8  to  38.  For  the 
first  three  years  he  undergoes  training,  for 
the  next  twelve  he  is  on  active  service,  and 
for  the  last  five  he  is  in  the  reserve.  In 
times  of  peace,  however,  only  about  a  third 
are  on  active  service,  and  two  thirds 
remain  at  hoine.  When  war  breaks  out, 
though,  all  join  the  army  at  once.  Every 
Cossack  must  provide  his  own  uniform, 
equipment  and  horse.  The  State  gives  the 
needed   weapons. 

Q.— Are  there  many    Cossacks? 

A. — Over  three  million  (half  women). 
They  put  between  300,000  and  400,000 
trained  soldiers  into  the  field.  All  of  them 
live  on  the  land.  They  lease  their  mines 
to  outsiders,  who  run  most  of  the  factories 
:u   their  territories. 

Q.— Are  all  Cossacks  cavalrymen? 

A. — Most  of  them  are,  only  about 
20,000  infantry  being  supplied  by  them. 
It  is  a  common  practice  to  call  all  Rus- 
sian mounted  men  Cossacks,  but  there  is 
no  more  reason  for  so  doing  than  for  call- 
ing all  German  cavalry  Uhlans,  as  is  so 
often  done.  There  are  plenty  of  cavalry 
regiments  in  the  Russian  armies  in  addi- 
tion  to  the  Cossacks 

Q.— What  does  Sinn  Fein  mean  and  how  is 
it  pronounced? 

A.— It  means  "  For  ourselves  alone," 
and  is  pronounced  "  shin  fane. "  The  move- 
ment began  in  1906.  The  Sinn  Fein  party, 
unlike  the  old  Fenian  societies,  is  against 
the  adoption  of  military  measures  to 
achieve  its  objects. 

Q.— What  is  sabotage? 

A. — The  organised  ham{^)ering  of  pro- 
(Juction  bv   slack   work,  the  skilful  disabl- 
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iiig  of  machinery,  or  the  publication  of 
trade  secrets.  The  practice  first  came  into 
prominence  in  France  in  1895,  and  it  was 
formally  approved  at  the  Congress  of  the 
French  General  Confederation  of  labour 
in  1897,  an  approval  reaffirmed  at  the  Con- 
gress of  1900. 

Q. — Are  Americans  obliged  to  use  a  simpli- 
fieci  form  of  spelling  in  their  publica- 
tions? 

A. — They  are  not  obliged  so  to  do,  but 
many  prominent  papers  and  magazines 
have  adopted  many  of  the  modifications 
proposed  by  the  Simplified  Spelling 
Board.  A  campaign  was  carried  on,  nine 
or  ten  years  ago,  to  bring  into  use  some 
300  *'  simplified  spellings,"  recommended 
by  the  Board,  and  President  Roosevelt 
was  a  convert  thereto'.  He  issued  an  execu- 
tive order  in  1906  directing  that  these 
spellings  should  be  used  in  all  public  docu- 
ments, and  should  also  be  used  in  executive 
correspondence,  but  there  was  such  a  row 
about  it  in  Congress  that  the  customary 
spelling  was  re-adopted  in  all  Government 
printing.  Slowly,  however,  some  of  the 
recommendations  were  adopted,  until  to- 
day about  150  are  in  ordinary  use.  None 
of  them  are  very  drastic.  *<  x  "  is  used 
instead  of  ^'ed,"  where  this  represents  the 
pronunciation,  as  in  ''  claspt,  mist,  tipt, 
tost,"  instead  of  "  clasped,  missed,  tipped, 
tosse<l."  Through  is  spelt  "  thru,"  the 
"  ue "  is  omitted  from  words  like  cata- 
logue, epilogue,  etc.,  and  superfluous 
"o's,"  as  in  dangerous,  Roumania,  etc., 
are  left  out  ! 

Q.— Was  Mr.  Philip  Bright  correct  in  stat- 
ing that  the  British  farmers  have  made 
£200,000,000  out  of  the  war  and  have 
escaped  untaxed? 

A. — It  is  impossible  to  say  the  exact 
amount  the  farmers  have  made,  but  inevit- 
ably owing  to  the  high  price  of  wheat,  but- 
ter and  farm  produce  generally,  the  far- 
mers must  have  made  great  profits.  But 
it  is  certainly  wrong  to  say  that  they  have 
escaped  taxation,  for  they  would  have  to 
pay  income  tax,  and  in  England  that  is 
very  heavy,  sometimes  as  much  as  5s.  in  the 

£' 

Q.— Was  the  "  Lusitania  "  which  was  tor- 
pedoed by  the  Germans  the  famous 
Atlantic  "  greyhound  "? 

A. — Yes,  this  was  the  first  great  British 
ship  built  for  the  American  trade,  which 
was  fitted  with  turbine  engines.      She  and 


her  sister  ship,  the  Mauretania,  won  the 
blue  ribbon  of  the  Atlantic  from  the  Ger- 
mans, who  had  held  it  for  some  years.  You 
are  probabl)'  thinking  of  the  Lucanidj 
which,  with  the  Cam-pania,  held  it  before 
the  Germans  captured  it,  with  the  Deutsch- 
la?id,  in  1900.  The  Lusitania  was  built 
in  1907,  and  displaced  31,550  tons.  The 
Britannic,  recently  lost,  had  a  tonnage  of 
54,000. 

Q.— Was  the  captain  of  the  "  Emden,"  ever 
landed  in  Sydney  or  Melbourne  after 
his  ship  was  sunk? 

A.— He  never  came  to  Australia,  and  is 
now  in  a  prison  camp  in  England. 

Q.— Does  the  Conscription  Act  in  America 
provide  for  service  abroad  or  only  at 
home? 

A. — The  Bill  provides  for  the  raising  of 
the  regular  army  to  287,000  men  and  the 
National  Guard  to  625,000  men;  and  it 
further  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  con- 
script army  to  be  raised  by  a  system  of 
selective  drafts,  for  service  abroad.  It 
authorised  the  President  to  draft  500,000 
conscripts  at  once,  and  500,000  more  be- 
fore May,  1918.  He  has  already  called 
up  660,000  men.  Altogether,  including  re- 
gular army  and  National  Guard,  the  Act 
provides  for  an  army  of  approximately 
2,000.000  during  the  first  year. 

Q.— Would  all  these  men  be  available  for 
service  abroad? 

A. — No;  the  National  Guard  would  re- 
main in  the  United  States,  Some  40,000 
of  the  conscripted  men  will  be  used  as  coast 
defence  troops.  The  first  500,000  con- 
vscripts  called  up  will  be  trained  in  sixteen 
camps;  a  full  division  in  each. 

Q.— What  number  of  men  are  in  an  Ameri- 
can army  division? 

A. — Each  division  consists  of  nine  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  three  regiments  of  field 
artillery,  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  one  regi- 
ment of  engineers,  one  division  hospital, 
and  four  camp  infirmaries,  altogether  930 
officers  and  27,500  men. 

Q.— Had  all  men  whether  married  or  single 
to  register  themselves  under  this  Act? 

A. — All  men  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
30  were  obliged  to  register,  no  matter 
whether  they  were  liable  for  service  or 
not.  That  is  how  it  came  about  that  so 
large  a  pro|X>rtion  of  those  registering 
claimed  exemptions,  for  married  men  and 
those  'though  unmarried  having  dependants 
are  exempt,  but  must  apply  therefor. 
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Q.— What  wages  do  the   Amoifcan   soldiers 
get?  1 

A. — Thirty  dollars  a  montlp^^6.     This 
is  just  4/-  a  day. 
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Q. — After  the  war  which  country  do  you 
think  win  offer  the  biggest  inducement 
for  settlers  on  the  land? 

A. — That  is  difficult  to  -say,  hut  ap- 
parently the  Canadian  Gover^ent  is  going 
to  make  very  attractive  offers  to  get  settlers, 
much  more  liberal  than  thos«J  contemplated 
here.  It  is  probable,  thouglj,  that  anyone 
with  a  small  capital  would  do  well  in  Aus- 
tralia and  it  is  quite  certain  that  there 
will  be  good  prices  for  wool  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Q.— Could  you  tell  me  the  origin  of  the 
word  Hun?  Have  the  Germans  always 
been  so  called?  Were,  for  instance, 
Blucher's  soldiers  who  helped  Welling- 
ton defeat  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  known 
as  Huns  in   England? 

A, — The  Huns  devastated  Europe  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  by  their  cruelty  and  ruth- 
lessness  even  in  that  lawless  age  earned  a 
name  of  terror  for  themselves.  Their 
leader,  Attila,  called  himself  the  '*'  Scourge 
of  God,"  and  boasted  that  grass  never 
grew  where  his  horse's  feet  had  trod.  The 
term  Hun  is,  therefore,  used  to  describe 
any  cruel  and  ruthless  soldiery. 

Q.— Did  the  Huns  finally  settle  in  Ger- 
many? 

A. — ^No ;  although  at  one  time  their  king- 
dom extended  from  the  Volga  to  the  Rhine. 
Attija  founded  Buda  in  Hungary,  and 
made  it  his  capital.  After  his  death,  and 
the  break  up  of  his  kingdom,  the  Huns 
retired  to  Russia,  whence  they  came,  but 
large  numbers  of  them  settled  in  the  Dob- 
rudja  and  in  Pannonia,  that  debatable 
land  where  now  dwell  Hungarians,  Croats, 
Serbs,  Austrians  and  Italians. 

Q.— I  have  occasionally  seen  vague  refer- 
ences  to  "Dora"  in  home  papers 
evidently  some  sort  of  Preventive  Act. 
Gould  you  tell  me  what  it  means? 

A. — ''  Dora  "  is  the  nickname  or  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  /defence  Oi  the  i?ealm  Act, 
which,  like  the  War  Precautions  Act  here, 
enables  those  in  authority  to  do  pretty  much 
anything  they  like. 

Q.— It  there  anything  to  prevent  wheat  from 
going  from  Russia  to  Sweden  and  then 
from  Sweden  to  Germany? 

A. — Presumably  the  Russians  limited  the 
export  of  wheat  to  Sweden  to  a  pre-war 
standard.  Sweden,  too,  has  agreed  to  cer- 
tain restrictions  regarding  exports  to  Ger- 
many,   although   these   are  nothing   like  as 


drastic  as  those  made  by  the  Allies  with 
Denmark  and  Holland.  If  the  Russians 
permitted  wheat  to  l>e  exported  to  Sweden 
in  large  quantities,  there  would  be  nothing 
to  prevent  its  ultimately  finding  its  way  to 
Germany.  The  matter  rests  with  Russia, 
not  with  Sweden. 

Q.— What  is  the  age  of  the  eldest  married 
class  of  British  conscript  and  how 
many  children?  What  provision  is 
made  for  their  maintenance  when  the 
father  is  on  active  service? 

A. — 'All  married  men  up  to  the  age  of  40 
have  been  conscripted,  whether  they  have 
children  or"  not.  The  separation  allowances 
granted  are  as  follow  : — 

Wife  12/6 

Wife    and   one   child    17/6 

Wife   and    two   children    21/- 

Wife    and    three    children    ...  23/- 

Wife  and  four  children    ...    ...  25/- 

Motherless  children    5/- 

These  weekly  allowances  were  granted  in 
191 5.  Previously  far  less  were  paid.  Pen- 
sions, too,  were  increased.  Widows  got  5/- 
a  week  at  first ;  this  was  increased  to  7/6, 
and  finally  to  10/-.  ^  The  grant  to  a  totally 
disabled  soldier  was  increased  from  15/-  to 
25/-  a  week.  These  increases  added 
^5,000,000  to   the  ipensions'   bill   in    IQ15. 

A  Civil  Liabilities  Grant  is  also  made  to 
tradesmen  to  enable  them  to  close  their 
shops  temporarily  and  pay  rent,  taxes,  etc., 
whilst  on  military  service,  and  assure  them 
a  business  to  return  to  after  the  war,  and 
security  against  their  creditors.  The  maxi- 
mum grant,  however,  is  only  ;£io4,  and 
many  demands  have  been  madl^  \o  the 
Government  to  increase  this.  They  refused, 
however,  declaring  that  the  experience  of 
the  Military  Service  Committee,  which  has 
now  dealt  with  nearly  250,000  applications 
for  this  grant,  indicates  that  the  present 
limit  is  rarely  insufficient  to  meet  cases  of 
serious  hardship  among  tradesmen  called 
up  for  military  service. 

Q. — Did  ex-King  Constantino  of  Greece 
promise  to  place  100,000  troops  on 
Gallipoli   if  the  Allies  did   likewise? 

A. — ^It  is  very  unlikely  that  he  made  any 
such  promise,  because  he  all  along  asserted 
that  it  was  impossible  to  dislodge  the  Turks 
from  that  peninsula.  What  he  did  say — at 
least  so  it  is  reported — was  that  Greece 
would  throw  in  her  lot  with  the  Allies,  pro- 
viding France  and  England  would  send 
to  the  Balkan  Peninsula  forces  sufficient, 
with  Greek  co-operation  to  protect  Serbia 
and  hold  th^  Danube.  This  the  Allies  did 
not  do,  and  he  therefore  refused  to  assist 
them. 
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No  novelist  so  accomplished  as  Mrs. 
Wharton  could  fail  to  write  a  personable 
story,  but  there  is  an  air  of  falsity  about 
this  new  invention  of  hers  that  arouses  a 
good  deal  of  interest.  The  idiom,  so  far 
as  an  outsider  may  guess,  is  quite  true  to 
New  England.  At  the  proper  moment  the 
girl.  Charity,  says,  ''  I  want  you  should 
leave  me,"  and  one  hears  a  human  voice. 
The  background  is  intimately  observed,  sO 
that  one  keenly  sees  the  istructure  of  New 
England  houses  of  many  types,  and  is  con- 
stantly aware  of  th^  dorninant  Mountain 
from  whose  lawlessness,  Charity  was  re- 
deemed into  North  Dormer,  to  look  for- 
ward to  that  sexual  limbo  which  rewards 
New  England  virtue.  The  sweet  airs  of 
New  England  summer  fields  and  woods 
give  a  crispness  and  charm  to  those  pages 
over  which  Mrs.  Wharton  lingers  most 
affectionately,  and  the  contrast  of  a  hot 
holiday  throng  in  a  fair-sized  neighbour- 
ing town  is  prosecuted  with  all  of  her  lynx- 
like sharpness.  It  is  certainly  not  in  these 
respects  that  the  story  can  be  said  to  be 
false. 

The  theme  lo  which  Mrs.  Wharton  give*- 
such  circumstantialities  is  no  more  alien  to 
her,  so  far  as  intelligent  comprehension 
goes,  than  the  idiom  and  the  background 
them.selves.  It  is  one  of  those  stories  of 
the  inexorable  that  seem  perfectly  to  lend 
themselves  to  Mrs.  Wharton's  icy  restraint. 
If  you  want  to  get  a  region  in  which  inex- 
orability of  the  moral  order  has  a  whack- 
ing good  time,  you  do  not  have  to  go  to 
New  England.  George  Eliot,  as  I  seem 
to  remember  from  terrified  perusal  at  fhe 
age  of  fourteen,  made  the  mills  of  the 
gods  grind  with  the  usual  insufficiency  of 
car-grease  in  the  Italy  of  Romola  and 
Tito.  When  it  came  to  the  inexorable  in 
the  classics,  Greece  was  its  favourite 
locale.     Before  that  time  the  land  of  Job 

♦''Summer."  A  Novel,  by  Edith  Whar- 
ton.    D.   Appleton  and   Co. 


was  its  eminent  home — and,  if  one  is  going 
to  be  open-handed  in  this  respect,  what^s 
the  matter  with  Wessex  as  the  scene  of 
cursed  spite?  But  while  New  England 
has  no  exclusive  proprietorship  in  the  grim- 
inexorable,  there  is  no  doubt  tnat  the 
s[3ecific  gravity  of  human  conduct  is 
deemed  higher  in  that  estimable  region 
than  in  any  other  region  habitable  by  the 
serious  stor\  teller.  Mrs.  Katherine  Ful- 
lerton  Gerould  goes  one  better  than  Mrs. 
Wharton  wh<^  she  wants  inexorability 
She  also  resorts  to  New  Englanders,  but 
she  transplants  them  to  Mocha  or  Java  or 
(juatemala,  and  serves  them  up  with  a 
little  Golden  Bough-wow.  This  mixture 
of  strange  and  familiar  gods  jags  one's 
nerves  in  a  delightful  manner,  but  there  is 
a  certain  incontrovertible  safety  and  sanity 
ab)our  harsh  moral  laws  as  they  operate  in 
New  England,  and  Mrs.  Wharton's  in- 
stinct is  p<^^rf<^tly  sound  when  she  proceeds 
'o  exhibit  ihe  inexorable  doing  business  at 
the  same  old   stand. 

The  trouble  with  Summer,  however,  i> 
that  Mrs.  Wharton  rather  forces  her  note. 
Ft  is  not  that  seduction  as  a  scheme  for 
literary  honUversement  is  "a  little  out  ot 
-late.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  catas- 
trophe too  trite  to  be  worth  reciting.  It 
is  only  that  Mrs.  Wharton,  always  inclined 
to  be  sub-human,  is  much  too  callous  in 
the  uses  to  which  she  has  put  this  seduction. 
She  has  seen  with  that  frigid  eye  of  hers 
what  an  excellent  chance  there  would  be 
against  the  background  of  an  outlaw 
Mountain,  to  show  a  child  adopted  into 
the  j>rim  village  violating  the  code  of  the 
village,  bt  ing  utterly  incapable  of  endur- 
ing the  si]ualor  of  the  outlawry  from 
which  she  sprang,  and  being  ruthlessly 
mangled  t>etween  the  stark  cliff  that  re- 
jects her  and  the  waves  that  fling  her 
blindly  against  it.  This  scene  of  the  piti- 
less, the  inevitable,  the  inexorable,  has 
.special     attractions     for     Mrs.    Wharton's 
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jK^uIiar  temperament.  It  is  not  tnat  she 
is  so  full  of  pity,  like  Thomas  Hardy, 
that  she  cannot  remove  her  eye|  from  the 
spectacle  of  hapless  ship  wreck. ,f  It  is  not 
that  she  is  so  full  of  lifebupf  morality, 
like  George  Eliot,  that  she  cannot  help 
taking  a  coastguard  interest  in  these  peril- 
ous situations.     It  is  more  that  she  cannot 

\  help  realising  the  grisly  effectiveness  of 
seeing  a  fair  skiff  riding  in  on  the  waves 
of    those    forces    that    dominate  life,    and 

*  wrecked  for  one's  fascinated  eyes.  The 
wreck  may  be  merely  to  a  dream^  the  in- 
substantial fabric  of  a  visiotfi,  but  the 
authenticity  of  that  wreck,  the  bedevilment 
of  the  vision,  give  a  wintry  glow  to  the 
specialist  in  frustration  that  ocoupies  a 
•-irt  of   Mrs.    Wharton's  soul,  a 

A  good  shipwreck,  moral  or  physical  is 
no  means  the  least  satisfactory  of  fic- 
lal  themes,    but   no   author  has   a   right 
run  up  and  down  the  shore  line  waving 
harmless  heroine   to   destruction.      What 
'-  dislikes   in  Summer  is   the  undoubted 
irpose  of  the  author    to  dish   the  heroine 
r  thfe  sake  of   the   sensation  of  dishing 
h- r.     One  reall^  suffers  on  account  of  the 
pace  at  which  Mrs.    Wharton  hurries  over 
the  poignancy  of  a  human  record  to  arrive 
at  a  cruel  predicament.  The  feeling  is  cer- 
tainly established  before  the  end  that  as  a 
human  being  Charity  Royall  is  nothing  to 
her  author,  is  merely  a  creature  to  be  sub- 
stantiated in  detail  in  order  that  a  drama- 
tic sensation  can   be  properly  pushed   off, 
and  the  curtain  rung  down  before  a  breath- 
less audience.     The  scene  itself  is  not  just 
an   ingredient    in   Mrs.   Wharton's   contriv- 
ance,   and    the    youth,    Lucius   Harney,    is 
not  disloc^ated    for    the    purposes    of    the 
story.      But     the     primitive  mountaineeirs. 
Charity's    guardian    lawyer,    Royall,    who 
wants    to   marry    her,  the    fierce  pride    of 
Charity,    the  vaguei    "  other  girl  "    in   the 
offing  to  whom  the  seducer  is  engaged,  are 
all    factors  in  an   arrangement,    a   scheme, 
which  has  none   of    that    generous    human 
preoccupation  about  it  which  is  needed  to 
win   the   credence    of     the    reader.      Mrs. 
Wharton  wants  the  credence  of  the  reader, 
I    but  she  proposes   to  earn   it   by  authorita- 
I    tive  manner,   not    by    any    simple    method 
I    of  human  contagion.     The  result  is  a  fal- 
I    sity    that    is    scarcely    accountable  in    an 
!    artist  so  acute. 

Where  this  is  most  evident  is  in  the  per- 
functory treatment  of  those  situations  in 
the  life  of   Charity   Royall   that  most  ask 


^>ne  to  put  oneself  in  her  place.  There  is, 
for  example,  the  occasion  on  which  this 
girl,  in  love  with  the  young  architect  who 
has  c<:)me  for  the  summer  to  North  Dor- 
mer, overhears  her  guardian  disclose  to 
him  the  secret  she  has  never  guessed  of  her 
disgraceful  parentage.  "  'My  God,  how 
ghastly,'  Harney  murmured;  and  Charity, 
choking  with  humiliation,  sprang  to  her 
feet  and  ran  upstairs.  She  knew  at  last ; 
knew  that  she  was  the  child  of  a  drunken 
convict  and  of  a  woman  who  wasn't  '  half - 
human,'  and  was  glad  to  have  her  go;  and 
she  had  heard  this  history  of  her  origin 
related  to  the  one  being  in  whose  eyes  she 
longed  to  appear  sup^ior  to  the  people. 
about  her  !  .  .  .  It  was  too  bitter  to  picture 
him  as  the  detached  impartial  listener  to 
such  a  story.  '  I  wish  he'd  go  -away ;  } 
wish  he'd  go  to-morrow,  and  never  come 
back  ! '  she  moaned  to  her  pillow ;  and  far 
into  the  night  she  lay  there,  in  the  dis- 
ordered dress  she  had  forgotten  to  take  off, 
her  whole  soul  a  tossing  misery  on  which 
her  hopes  and  dreams  spun  about  like 
drowning  straws."  ^This  is  a  curiously 
superficial  and  mechanical  account  of  a 
heroine's  crisis.  Girls  do  moan  to  their 
pillows,  of  course,  and  lie  disordered  far 
into  the  night.  But  assassination  of  a  hope 
would  create  a  more  bitter  fever  than  this. 
Imagine  Mr.  Howells,  restrained  as  he 
really  is,  offering  these  few  hackneyed  and 
jejune  phrases  as  part  of  a  spiritual  his- 
tory. The  fact  is,  Mrs.  Wharton  needed 
Charity  Royall's  unfortunate  ancestry  in 
her  business  as  a  story-teller,  but  the  effect 
of  disclosing  what  in  reality  was  nothing 
more  than  a  literary  convenance,  she  coulo 
not  take  too  seriously. 

Because  of  this  and  other  failures  ijn 
sympathy  and  ^plausibility,  Summer  cannot 
\ye  set  to  the  right  side  of  Mrs.  Wharton's 
account.  The  predicament  of  the  girl  who 
loves  more  than  she  is  loved  is  intensely 
valid,  the  social  situation  of  a  girl  whose 
child  is  to  be  born  out  of  marriage  is  the 
most  crucial  and  difficult  in  the  world. 
But  Mrs.  Wharton  has  arranged  for  Char- 
ity's misfortune  too  deliberately,  deprived 
her  of  aid  too  sweepingly,  afforded  her 
marriage  with  her  guardian  too  simply,  to 
Ix?  known  as  an  artist  in  handling  this 
great  theme.  It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Wharton 
has  made  the  shadows  of  the  Mountain 
funeral  quite  terrible,  and  has  brought 
Lawyer  Royall  to  the  fore  as  a  welcome 
relief  to  an  unremitting  strain.     This  kind 
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of  skill,  however,  is  the  only  real  gift  that 
Summer  illustrates.  It  is  not  a  repellent 
story,  but  is  essentially  an  empty  one,  and 


suggests  too  often  the  failings  of  a  person 
who  is  capable  of  going  slumming  among 
souls.  F.H. 


SOME   RECENT   NOVELS. 


Most  of  the  London  publishers  ihave 
ceased  to  issue  novels  on  the  ground  that 
the  cost  of  paper  is  becoming  so  enormous 
that  there  is  really  nothing  to  be  made  at 
it  except  by  the  mere  handful  of  writers 
who  are  certain  to  touch  the  ten  thousand 
buyers — whatever  they   write  about. 

Mr.  Heinemann  is  an  exception,  for  he 
knows  that  a  certain  class  of  novel,  if  it  is 
brightly  written,  is  sure  of  a  good  hearing. 
Here  is  one  of  them,  The  Happy  Garret, 
by  V.  Goldie,  who  has  written  before  with 
some  success.  The  "  garret "  is  one  of 
the  ''all  night  clubs"  which  are  a  constant 
feature  of  Bohemian  life  in  London,  ap- 
pearing and  disappearing  under  different 
names  in  order  to  avoid  the  sometimes 
lively  police.  A  girl,  who  becomes  an 
orphan  early  in  the  story,  gets  into  the 
swim  of  the'particular  set  that  can  be  seen 
at  any  hour  of  the  night  at  this  haunt. 
The  graver  parts  of  this  romance  are  grace- 
fully slidden  over,  and  the  innocent  reader 
need  never  know  that  this  is  but  the  history 
of  thousands  of  the  young  with  all  the 
nasty  part  left  out.  At  the  close  the  char- 
acter you  are  meant  most  to  sympathise 
with  shows  that  she  has  had  enough  of  it, 
and  you  are  left  with  the  idea  that  she 
conforms  to  the  usages  of  the  society 
around  her  and  escapes  with  little  damage 
done.  The  percentage  that  does  escape  is 
microscopical,  but  the  sop  is  thrown,  and 
the  reader  swallo'ws  it  with  a  shred  of  com- 
fort. 

The  .\merican  mind  has  been  deeply 
touched  by  the  publication  of  a  huge  book 
which  has  been  put  upon  the  prohibited  list, 
and  is  not  obtainable  at  many  of  the  circu- 
lating libraries  in  the  United  States.  The 
b<X)k  is  by  the  late  David  Graham  Phillips, 
who  wrote  some  twenty  excellent  works, 
many  of  them  acted  on  the  stage,  and  made 
a  fortune  owing  to  their  great  popularity 
before  he  reached  middle  age.  In  the  last 
one  published  before  his  death,  he  was 
thought  to  have  given  a  striking  descrip- 
tion of  a  rather  well-known  lady,  and  her 
husband,  in  revenge,  shot  him  dead,  on 
sight,  on  the  pavement  in  Broadway,  New 
York.      Whatever    truth    may    have  existed 


in  the  story  thus  brought  to  a  tragic  end,  it 
certainly  gave  a  tremendous  boom  to  all 
the  writer's  books.  Great  interest  was, 
aroused  some  time  ago  when  it  was  an-' 
nounced  that  Phillips  had  left  behind  him 
a  novel  which  depicted  the  America  of  to- 
day as  it  really  is.  At  last  the  novel  has 
appeared — in  two  volumes  of  1064  closely 
printed  pages — and  an  introduction  by  the 
famous  novelist,  R.  W.  Chambers.  It  was 
a  plucky  thing  to  do,  for  the  American 
mind  has  not  yet  won  clear  of  the  clean-cut 
Puritanism  of  its  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and 
even  a  prosperous  storyteller  may  easily 
find  himself  out  in  the  cold.  Yet  Chambers 
highly  praises  Phillips,  the  dead  man,  for 
having  staked  all  his  reputation  on  this  one 
last  book,  and  declares  that,  even  if  it 
brings  in  l}ut  little  monetary  reward,  it  will 
stamp  its  author  as  something  greater  than 
a  most  successful  story -writer.  The  book 
is  now  on  sale  in  Australia,  and  can  speak 
for  itself.  Its  heroine  is  introduced  in  her 
home  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where  she 
was  born  an  illegitimate  child,  her  mother 
dying  and  her  father  being  unknown.  The 
sins  are  lx>rne  by  the  fair  young  creature, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  revolting  as 
the  story  is,  the  skill  of' Mr.  D.  G.  Phil- 
lips  in  telling  it  makes  it  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  his  books.  In  the  end  the  girl, 
battered  and  bleeding,  wins  her  way  to 
recognition  by  her  genius  as  an  actress,  and 
shines  after  all  her  past  as  one  of  the 
leaders,  of  the  stage.  Its  appearance  with 
tlie  names  of  the  two  most  famous  writers 
of  American  literature  on  the  title  pai::e  is 
most  assuredly  a  sign  of  tlhe  times. 

Palestine,  by  A.  M.  Hyamson  (S  lag  wick 
and  Jackson,  13s.  6d.),  is  an  attempt  to 
deal  with  ''the  re-birth  of  an  ancient 
people,"  and  tells  the  history  of  Zionism 
of  late  years.  It  is  made  the  more  interest- 
ing to  those  who  follow  the  war  in  Pales- 
tine. Evidently  there  is  plenty  of  mon<  \ 
in  all  countries  to  aid  in  establishing  a 
Jewish  State  round  Jerusalem,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  clever  Jews  will 
go  the  length  of  migrating  into  Palestine. 
It  is  well  worth  reading  of  how  far  thev 
have  advanced. 
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TO    KEEP   DOWN    PRICES. 

A    CONSUMERS*    LEAGUE. 


By  R.   J. 

Any  violent  break  in  the  ordinary  courses 
of  trade,  any  sudden  disruption  of  the 
settled  order  of  social  or  comnciercial  life 
such  as  the  outbreak  of  war,  or  tlie  achieve- 
ment of  peace,  causes  a  sudden  stoppage 
in  the  free  interchange  of  goods.  When 
the  war  began  Australian  merchants  fol- 
lowing a  primitive  instinct  of  their  kind, 
at  once  began  to  conserve  their  stocks. 
They  did  not  argue  as  to  whether  such  a 
course  could  be  warranted  by  reasonable 
analysis  of  the  situation,  but  simply  de- 
cided that  as  things  in  the  world  were 
going  to  be  different,  they  had  better  just 
pause  in  their  daily  operations  and  look 
around.  So  far  as  the  comfort  of  the 
ordinary  housewife  was  concerned,  that 
pause  was  fatal  to  her  peace  of  mind  and 
detrimental  to  her  pocket.  Seeking  to  ob- 
tain the  usual  household  supplies  she 
learned  from  her  tradesmen  that  supplies 
were  likely  to  be  shoort,  and  that  conse- 
quently prices  would  rise.  Here  again  in- 
stinct began  to  operate,  and  the  housewife 
made  hasty  purchases  beyond  her  usual 
quantities,  and  thereby  gave  the  retailer 
the  cue  to  advance  his  prices.  This  set  the 
ball  rolling.  The  merchant  holding  back 
his  stocks  for  no  other  reason  than  that  a 
war  had  broken  out  in  the  world,  and  feel- 
ing uncertain  about  things  in  general,  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  retailers  demanding 
increased  supplies.  His  next  and  natural 
business  instinct  was  to  say,  "■  If  you  want 
more  of  my  stuff  than  you  customarily  pur- 
chase, I  must  charge  you  a  little  more  for 
it,  because  I  do  not  know  how  long  my 
rese(rves  will  hold  out."  The  iietailer, 
pressed  by  the  demands  of  his  customers, 
agreed  to  pay  the  extra  rates,  and  promptly 
charged  them  in  his  accounts. 


MOOREHEAD. 

Then,  as  if  moved  by  some  economic 
conspiracy,  other  forces  began  to  operate 
in  the  same  direction  towards  a  higher  cost 
of  living.  Thousands  of  men  were  taken 
from  their  peaceful  avocations  and 
gathered  into  military  camps.  The  loss  of 
these  workers  made  the  conduct  of  trade 
more  difficult,  and  put  the  shopkeepers  to 
some  additional  expense.  The  military 
authorities,  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they 
had  unlimited  money  at  their  command  in 
the  hour  of  the  nation's  peril,  entered  into 
heavy  contracts  for  the  supply  of  food- 
stuffs and  clothing  for  the  troops.  The 
prices  fixed  under  these  contracts  were  on 
the  liberal  scale  that  is  customary  when  a 
Go\ernment  is  being  dealt  with.  All  these 
movements  tended  to  aggra\'ate  the  com- 
modity market,  and  to  further  increase  the 
cost  of  household  goods.  These  events 
happened  at  a  time  when  the  workers^ 
strong  in  their  union  combinations,  felt 
that  they  had  the  power  to  demand  in- 
creased wages,  and  naturally  the  sight  of 
heavier  tradesmen's  bills  inflamed  them  to 
ask  bluntly  for  still  higher  rates  of  pay. 
Forced  to  concede  higher  wages,  the  shop- 
keepers and  warehousemen  defended  them- 
selves by  making  further  additions  to  their 
commodity  price  list.  So  the  spendthrift 
struggle  ran  on  until  it  culminated  in  the 
industrial  upheaval  that  has  paralysed  the 
industries  of  the  Commonwealth  and  sadly 
weakened  its  offensive  power  in  the  war.  A 
climax  had  to  be  reached  some  time,  and 
it  came  in  a  general  cessation  of  work  on 
a  point  of  dispute  which  was  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  weak  pretext. 

The  Commonwealth  Government  has 
met  the  crises  by  following  two  lines  of 
action.     On  the  one  hand,  it  has  flatly  re- 
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fused  to  concede  anything  to  the  strikers, 
and  has  seized  the  opportunity  to  aim  a 
heavy  political  blow  at  the  fwwer  of  their 
unions  bv  deregistering  those  which  had 
struck  in  defiance  of  Arbitration  Court 
awards.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  given  a 
more  or  less  grudging  admission  that  the 
high  cost  of  living  was  actually  the 
cause  of  the  general  discontent,  and  has  re- 
ferred this  matter  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
mission, for  the  customary  "  Inquiry  and 
report."  The  second  course  of  action  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  seriously  by  I'hose  who 
know  that  tliiis  Commission  has  always  been 
used  by  politicans  for  the  purpose  of  bury- 
ing troublesome  questions.  It  does  seem 
fatuous  at  this  time  of  day  for  a  body  of 
officials,  no  matter  how  able,  to  be  inquiring 
into  the  causes  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
living,  when  there  are  a  thousand  histori- 
cal records  showing  how  these  things  have 
eventuated  In  the  past.  The  Commission 
is  still  solenmly  plodding  through  the  tes- 
timony of  a  legion  of  witnesses,  mostly 
shopkeepers,  many  of  whom  confess  that 
they  never  keep  their  books  on  a  system  suf- 
ficiently scientific  to  satisfy  persons  inquir- 
ing into  the  economic  outlook. 

While  it  is  easy  to  stand  aside  and 
criticise  the  rule  of  thumb  methods  by 
which  the  official  mind  tries  to  set  crooked 
things  straight  in  war  time,  it  is  not  imjx^s- 
sible  in  a  place  like  this  to  venture  a  little 
constructive  criticism  and  to  suggest  what 
the  Government  should  have  done.  In  a 
few  words  the  Government  at  the  outbreak 
of  war  should  have  issued  a  general  procla- 
mation that  no  tradesman,  either  whole- 
saler or  retailer,  should  increase  the  jH-ice 
of  any  article  in  his  stock  without  express 
permission  from  some  duly  autiiorised 
public  body.  The  stoc^ks  which  the  mer- 
chant had  in  hand  in  August,  19 14,  held 
out  for  many  months,  and  even  for  two 
or  three  years.  The  old  price  that  they 
paid  for  them  governed  the  old  profit. 
Whenex^er  they  adopted  increases  they 
covered  their  action  with  the  excuse  that 
the  next  lot  of  goods  imported  would  cost 
them  more.  This  was  merely  a  con\'enient 
anticipation  on  their  part.  It  was  time 
enough  for  them  to  worry  about  the  cost 
of  war-time  shipments  when  those  ship- 
ments arrived.  By  that  time  the  Govern- 
ment Board  would  be  in  a  position  to  judge 
what  extra  amount  of  profit  merchants 
should  be  allowed  to  o[)tain  on  the  fresh 
supplies. 


It  is  impossible  now  to  go  over  tlie  old 
ground  -  with  any  beneficial  effect,  but  it  is 
possible  to  review  the  situation  as  it  stands 
and  for  the  Government  to  determine  even 
at  this  late  hour  that  there  should  be  no 
further  price  booming.  Such  action  is 
necessary  iiot  only  to  prevent  hardship 
l^eing  inflicted' on  innocent  people,  but  to 
preserve  the  calm  which  is  due  to  come  over 
the  industrial  community  after  the  strike. 
Although  many  folk  are  congratulating 
themselves  that  Australia  has  already 
passed  through  its  darkest  hour  of  indus- 
trial upheaval,  they  must  not  forget  that  if 
the  causes  of  the  trouble  are  allowed  to 
continue  it  must  break  out  again,  and  per- 
haps in  worse  form  than  before.  But  per- 
haps it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  a  Govern- 
ment preoccupied  by  war  and  financial 
problems,  will  give  any  further  thought  to 
the  troubles  of  the  worker  once  he  has  got 
him  safely  back  to  work.  Still,  there  is 
hor>e  for  a  remedy  being  engendered  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  them.selves.  Evidence 
of  a  will  to  put  things  right  was  seen  in  the 
recent  somewhat  fantastic  and  excited  mass 
meetings  in  Melbourne,  hut  the  crowds  who 
foregathered  on  the  Yarra  bank  were  almost 
wholly  inarticulate,  and  they  had  not  help 
from  any  leaders  who  could  tell  them  what 
was  hurting  them. 

If  we  are  to  discover  a  cure  for  price 
l)Oom  we  must  look  h.btroad  to  countries 
where  the  trouble  has  been  tackled  in  a 
business-like  manner.  This  we  shall  find 
in  America,  the  home  of  organisation  in 
every  walk  and  department  of  life.  In 
America  it  is  the  women,  the  practical 
housekeepers,  who  have  shown  their  Gov- 
ernments a  lead  in  the  matter  of  price 
checking.  The  women  in  many  towns  in 
the  United  States  have  formed  "  House- 
holders' Leagues,"  the  members  of  which 
are  banded  together  to  make  a  direct  on- 
slaught upon  any  person  or  firm  who  at- 
tempts to  overcharge  for  goods  of  any 
kind.  If,  for  example,  the  price  of  butter 
is  raised  inordinately  in  any  given  shop, 
the  members  of  the  I^^ague,  acting  under 
directions  from  their  executive,  cease  to 
buy  butter  there.  If  the  whole  of  the  store- 
keepers iji  the  town  combine  to  raise  the 
price  of  butter  on  a  common  level,  the 
League  simply  refuses  to  eat  butter,  and 
take^  to  dripping  or  margarine.  If  the 
.shopkeepers'  combination  meets  them  with 
a  further  attack  on  these  lines,  the  Iveague 
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The  Aged  and  Infirm 


are  •ometimet  mf»r«.  susceptible  to  COUGHS  and  COLDS  on  the 
CHEST  than  tha  yoiing  and  yigorous.  When  an  aged  person  gets 
a  Cold,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  not  only  is  the  BEST 
REMEDY  taken  injiinediately.  but  that  the  Remedy  is  one  that 
does  NOT  cau«e  any  Heart  Depression,  nor  in  any  way  weaken 
an  already  huW  constitution.  In  such  a  case,  HEARNE'S  Bronchitis 
Cure  is  just  THE  proper  Medicine  to  use.  as  it  is  the  QUICKEST. 
SAFEST  and  BEST~a  Remedy  that  is  just  as  effective  with 
YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


Heame's 

^    Bronchitis  Cure 


Tlie  Finest  Remedy  in  the  World 

For  Coughs,  Croup, 
Colds  on  the  Chest 


The  REMEDY  with  the 
REPUTATION 


Price  2  /S  and  4"/©  (double  size) 
From  fill  Cbctmists  and  Stores. 


If  not  obtainable  in  your 
district,  send  direct  to — 

G.  HEARNE  &  Co.  Ltd. 

GEELONG.  VICTOiOA. 
OfficM- 
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DEAFNESS 


Clergymen,  Lawyers,  Physicians,  Tele- 
graph Operators.  Trainmen,  Workers  in 
Boiler  Shops  and  Foundries,  and  others, 
have  had  their  hearing  restored,  almost 
instantly,  by  the  proper  use  of  Wilson's 
Ear  Drume. 


OVERCOME 

in  Younc  and  OM  by   wearing   Wibon's  Common  Sense  Ear  Dnnu. 

A  Wonderful   and  Simple   Inrention  that  Instantljr  Aids  the  Hearing. 

Fits  Perfectly  in  the  Ears,  is  Safe,   ComforUble,   and  Does  Not  Show. 

THOUSANDS   IN    USE. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  a-ny  deaf  person  to  carry 
a  trumpet,  a  tube,  or  any  such  old-fashioned  device,  for 
it  is  now  possible  for  anyone  to  hear  perfectly  by  a 
simple  invention  that  fits  in  the  ear,  and  cannot  be 
detect ed. 

Wilson's  Common  Sense  Ear  Drum  is  made  on  the 
strictest  scientific  principles,  containing  no  metal  of 
any  kind,  a<nd  is  entirely  new  in  every  respect.  It  is 
so  small  that  no  one  can  see  it,  but  nevertheless  it 
oolliects  all  sound  waves  and  diverts  them  against  the 
dl-um-head,  causing  you  to  hear  perfectly.  It  will  do 
this  even  when  the  natural  ear  drums  are  partially 
or  entirely  destroyed,  perforated,  scarred,  relaxed,  or 
thickened.  It  fits  any  ear  from  childhood  to  old  age, 
and.  aside  from,  the  fact  that  it  does  not  show,  it  never 
causes  the  hearer  irritation,  and  can  be  used  with  comfort 
day  or  night.     Absolutely  safe. 

It  will  relieve  deafness  in  any  person  no  matter  how 
acquired,  whether  from  catarrh,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid, 
or  brain-fever,  measles,  whooping  cough,  gathering  in 
the  ear,  shocks  from,  artillery,  or  through  accidents. 
It  not  only  relieves,  but  stays  the  progress  of  deafness 
and  all  roa-ring  and  buzzing  noises.  It  does  this  in  a 
simple,  sure,  and  scientific  way.  The  effect  is  imme- 
diate in  most  oases. 

The  price  is  £1/1/-  (the  fee  for  a  doctor's  single  visit). 
This  includes  pair  of  Drums,  nickel  remover,  and  in- 
serter. After  the  first  pair  is  bought  you  may  purchase 
a  single  drum  for  8/-,  but  the  pair  you  get  at  first 
will  last  a.bout  two  years.  Write  for  Free  Booklet  or 
use  Order  Form  below,  and  Outfit  will  be  sent  at  onoe, 
with    full   instructions. 


ORDER    FORM. 

STAR   NOVELTY  CO..  11    Australian    Bldgs., 

49  Elizabeth   St..  Melbourne,  Vic.                   Name... 
(Box  466.  G.P.O.) 
Please    send    Outfit    containing    a    pair    of       Address 
Wilson    Common    Sense    Ear    Drums,    an    In- 
serter,  and   a   Remover,   for  which   I   enclose 
£1/1/-.  


STOP  FORGETTING! 


Memory  is  the  Basis  of  all  Knowledge 
the  Key  to  Success 

The  secret  of  business  and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability  to  remember — viz.,  how 
many  fail  because  they  forget !  1  can 
make  your  mind  a  perfectly  classified  in- 
dex, from  which  you  can  instantly  get 
facts,  figures,  names,  fa«ces,  thoughts, 
which  I  teach  you  how  to  store.  The  in- 
struction books  are  convenient  to  carry, 
and  are  specially  designed  for  soldiers  in 
camp,  train,  or  on  board  ship. 

The  Linnean  Memory  System 

is  taught  by  po«t.  Fill  in  coupon,  and  get 
full  parti^;ulars,  with  detailed  proofs  of  suc- 
cess. 

DON'T  FORGET!     DO  IT  NOW! 

Rev.  W.  H.  Beck,  Nelson.  N.Z. :  "  Your  sys- 
fein  is  easy,  s-iniph',  romplrtc,  and  reliable. 
The  e;tsfi  and  rapidity  with  which  dates, 
names,  iocidnts  et*-.,  can  be  memorised  is 
astonishing,  and  these,  when  wanted,  come 
to   me   with   the  utmost  certainty." 

Mr.  R.  Pearce,  Student.  Telowri.  SA. :  "It 
makes  all  bra-ncbes  of  study  very  easy  and 
pha^ant.  The  almanac  for  any  year  can  be 
learnt  in  two  minutes.  I  can  learn  history, 
geography*,  foreign  languages,  ledger  folios, 
etc.,  in  one-ticentieth  of  tJic  usual  time  by  the 
application  of  your   system." 

Mr.  JAS.  Ure,  Teacher,  Prahran,  Victoria, 
writes:  "Your  system  for  examinations  makes 
a.  perfect  certainty  of  remembering  anything 
required." 


rO   R.   BROWN,  211    Swanston    Street.  Melbourne 
Please  send  me  your  FREE   Book   "Memory 
Training." 

Name 

Address 


;w,   29/9/17. 
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members      again    desist    from     cofcuming 
them..     It  may  be  that  the  struggleteaches 
the  proportions  of  a  hunger  strike}  but  it 
I  rely  goes  so  far  without  the  shopkeepers 
iriendering. 
For  when  you  come  to  think  oi  it,   the 
luimljer  of  lines  in  daily  consumption  is  so 
[eat   that   the  possibilities  of   a  i^ombina- 
on  of  traders   starving  out   a  td^n  *seem 
imoi^t  superhuman.    Civilised  humln  beings. 
l>2im\yeT  themselves  on  a  daily  diet*  embrac- 
ing, perhaps,  many  hundreds  of  articles,  but 
T  they    are   driven  to  it  they   may  find   it 
lite  easy  to  subsist  on  a  diet  of  fitits.     So 
lar   there  is   no  record   of   any   league   of 
hunger  strikers  in  the  United  States  being 
driven  back  to  the  nut  stage.     Always  the 
struggle    ends    the    one    way — the     price 
boomers  surrender.     Whether  it  is:  possible 
for  householders  to  organise  so  formidably 
ere  remains  to  be  seen.     They  are,  bow- 
er,   making    an    attempt    to    do  so,  and 
lopkeepers  themselves  can  scarcely  be  en- 
tirely  resentful  towairds  the  enterprise,  for 
even  a  man  who  has  a  shop  is  a  consumer 
of  lines  other  than  those  which  he  keeps  in 
stock,  and  is  therefore  a  victim  like  every- 


body else  to  the  pains  and  anxieties  caused 
by  a  wanton  boom  in  the  price  of  food. 

One  point  which  the  organisers  of  the 
Consumers'  League  of  Melbourne  seem  to 
have  overlooked  is  that  householders  can 
help  themselves  a  good  deal  by  refusing  to 
have  commodities  delivered  to  their 
homes,  and  can  save  a  good  deal  by  going 
to  the  shops  and  carrying  home  parcels 
themselves.  This  practice  has  been  very 
common  in  America  since  the  outbreak  of 
war;  in  fact,  so  common,  that  certain  en- 
terprising tradesmen  have  wrapped  their 
parcels  in  gaudily -coloured  paper,  with 
their  names  branded  prominently  upon  it, 
with  the  object  of  making  the  home-going 
customer  a  walking  advertisement  for  them. 
Of  course  there  is  no  end  to  the  little  in- 
genuities exercised  by  a  race  of  shop- 
keepers, such  as  ours  is  supposed  to  be, 
but  it  ds  to  be  hoped  that  persons  engaged 
in  trade  will  repress  their  natural  talei^t  and 
refrain  from  excessive  competition  these 
difficult  war  da}*.  For  the  sake  of  indus- 
trial peace  and  general  financial  solvency, 
the  Consumers'  League  commends  itself  to 
the  support  of  every  patriotic  citizen. 


Be    Tfilroraaf:] 


[Amsterdam. 


IN   GHENT. 

"  Are  you  ready  to  make  munitions  for  ue?" 


Cape   limes 


[Capetown. 
ON  TO  FURTHER    VICTOEIES ! 
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FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  QUARTER, 


The  greatest  rise  in  shipping  values  in 
191 7  occurred  in  Japan. 

l"he  directors  ot  L>ever  Bros.  re<'entlv 
proposed  to  increase  the  capital  of  the  com - 
pan?  from  ^30,000,000  to  ^40,000,000. 

The  ftrst  standard  ship  of  the  British  Go\ - 
ernment  programme  was  to  have  come  into 
service  at  the  end  of  July,  the  gross  regis 
ter  tonnage  of  the  vessel  being  5000  tons. 

According  to  a  statement  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  there  is  no  world 
shortage  of  sugar,  the  inadequacy  of  the 
supplies  in  Great  Britain  being  almost  en- 
tirely due  to  scarcity  of  freight. 


The  Union  of  South  Africa's  coal  output 
for  March  is  declared  at  866,918  tons, 
valued  at  ^278,670,  an  increase  of  107,657 
tons,  and  in  value  of  ;£45,22o  on  the  Feb 
ruary  returns.  The  Transvaal's  output  was 
538,722  tons,  the  Cape's  912  tons,  t*ree 
State  67.390  tons,  and  Natal'.s  259,804 
tons.  .... 

The  British,  Beet  Growers'  vSociety  ha.-, 
been  loaned  ^£125, 000  from  the  Govern 
ment  Development  Fund  for  the  purchase 
of  an  estate  and  t^he  establishment  of  the 
sugar  beet  industry  in  Ireland  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances permitted.  The  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  is  of  the  opinion  that  sugar  beet 
grown  on  experimental  plots  in  Ireland 
compare  favourably  in  yield  and  qualitv 
with  that  grown  in  other  countries. 


Approximately  50,000,000  dollars  is 
ofiicially  stated  to  have  been  invested  in 
new  American  shipping  and  shipbuilding 
enterprises  during  May  last,  a  record  for 
any  month  since  the  war  began.  The  total 
^r  the  first  34  months  of  the  war  was 
232,082,000  dollars. 

Daring  the  first  six  months'  existence  ol 
the  Birmingham  Municipal  Savings  Bank 
scheme,  the  amount  /received  from  deposi 
tors  was  over  jQ'jOjOoo.  The  number  of 
depositors  was  between  15,000  to  16,000. 
The  number  has  since  been  increased  to 
20,000  and   tl>e  amount    received    to    over 

;£l00,000. 

A  concession  in  the  Budget  in  regard  to 
tobacx':o  was  announced  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  July.  The 
tobacco  duty  was  raised  by  is.  lod.  per 
lb.,  which  on  cheaper  varieties  was  charged 
to  the  customers  at  2d.  an  oz.,  or  2s.  8d. 
per  lb.  As  from  July  i6th  the  additional 
duty  vrould  not  be  is.  rod.,  but  iid.  per  lb. 

The  Board  of  Trade  has  issued  a  notice 
stating  that  the  three  departments  con- 
cerne<l,  namely,  the  Ministry  of  Food,  the 
Ministry  of  Shipbuilding  and  the  Board  of 
Trade,  request  that  all  shipowners  will 
forthwith  give  instructions  that  stores  and 
provisions  are  always  to  be  purchased  at 
ports  abroad  when  it  is  at  all  practicable. 


The  output  of  steel  in  Great  Britain  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  war  was  about 
7,000,000  tons  a  year;  it  is  now  nearly 
10,000,000  tons,  and  the  authorities  are 
hopeful  of  reaching  an  output  of  12,000,000 
tons  by  the  end  of  1918.  Dr.  Addison 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
authorities  had  had  a  signal  success  in  the 
process  of  fixing  prices,  with  the  result  that, 
notwithstanding  the  increased  cost  of  mate- 
rial and  labour,  they  were  obtaining  steel 
plates  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  less  than 
haff  their  cost  in  the  United  States,  and 
they  were  obtaining  shell  steel  at  30  per 
cent.  less. 

A  writer  in  the  Investors'  Review  has  .1 
very  poor  opinion  of  the  vegetable  market- 
ing system  in  London.  Has  Lord  Rhondda, 
or  Mt.  Prothero,  he  asks,  even  thought 
of  the  waste  which  attends  the  supply  of 
market  garden  produce  to  the  inhabitants 
of  London.  It  was  a  subject  that  had 
often  excited  the  writer's  amazement,  the 
wastefulness  was  so  great.  ...  In  the 
numerous  greengrocers'  shops  you  would 
see,  esjoecially  towards  the  end  of  the  week, 
[nles  of  fermenting,  flaccid  cabbages  and 
other  vegetables  being  sold  to  the  poor. 
Opportunities  for  "  profiteering "  in  the 
conveying  of  such  produce  from  the  grower 
to  the  ultimate  buyer  must  be  plentiful 
enough.  .  .  .  London  is  probably  the 
worst-provided  town  with  vegetable  market^- 
ui  the  kingdom,  if  not  in  the  world,  declares 
the  writer. 


'ptemher  29.   1917. 
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DR.    ITO    IWASAKFS 

GREAT   JAPANESE    REMEDY 

FOR 

CATARRH 


^HM^'f^^^ 


Dr.  Ito  iwasaki  is  the  Japanese  Special- 
ist who  to-day  ranks  as  one  of  the 
wofld's  greatest  physicians,  and  his 
name  is  known  and  respected  wherever 
Japanese  is  spoken. 

It  is  the  only  treatment  used  in  the 
East,  and  this  is  the  first  time  it  has 
been  offered  for  sale  outside  Japan. 

The  Iwasaki  Specilic  produces  an 
amazing  cleansing  action,  leaving  the 
whole  of  the  mucous  membrane  abso- 
lutely free  from  catarrhal  poisons.  It  is 
the    only    treatment    that    possesses    the 


power  of  performing  this  important 
cleansing  operation,  doing  what  the 
surgeon's  knife  cannot  possibly  accom- 
plish. It  reaches  into  the  cavities,  re- 
moves the  thickening  from  the  turbinated 
bones,  cleanses  the  openings  and  the 
tubes  leading  to  the  cavities,  and  its  re- 
markable influence  spteads  to  and  clears 
out  the  eustachian  tubfs.  It  leaves  the 
mucous  membrane  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
condition,  and  PERMANENTLY  elimin- 
ates the  whole  of  the  catarrhal  poisons. 
It  will  do  this  in  the  most  chronic  case 
of  Catarrh  that  ever  existed. 


Highly   RcK^ommended   for 

SEVERE    COLD    IN    THE    HEAD. 
BLOCKED    NASAL   PASSAGES. 
LOSS   OF  SMELL    OR   TASTE. 
BAD    BREATH. 


NOISES   IN    THE    HEAD   AND    EARS. 
ALL   RESPIRATORY   TROUBLES. 
CHEST   AFFECTIONS. 
THROAT    AFFECTIONS. 


ALL    DISCHARGES   FROM    NOSE. 


ASTHMA   AND    BRONCHITIS. 


The  many  ingredients  comprising  the  Treatment  are  very  rare,  and  can  only  be 
produced  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  They  are  costly  to  manufacture  after 
they    are  grown,    and    require    scientific    knowledge   in    their  production. 

The  Iwasaki  Specific  is  sent  out  securely  packed.  Its  administration  is  simple, 
and  occupies  only  a  few  minutes  daily. 

The  Complete 
Treatment    -    - 


15/6 


Including  the  Iwasaki  Nasal  Exercises, 
J^  which  are  of  the    Greatest    Value  to 

Sufferers. 


To  save  the  time  it  takes  to  send 
for  Dr.  Iwasaki's  Advance  Proof 
Leaflet,  send  a  postal  note  for  15/6 
for  the  Complete  Treatment,  packed 
in  a  box  and  sent  post  free. 


FREE 
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More  Like  a  Friend  Than  a  Motor  Car— Really 


THE  UNIVERSAL  SaR 


FORD  is  the  only  Car    in  existence    that  commands  unlimited  world- 
wide publicity  and  advertisement    FREE    OF    CHARGE. 


Sole  Agents:    ^^TARRANT^S^ 

The    Predominant    MELBOURNE    Motor    People 

104-112    Russell    Street 

Standard  Touring  Car.  £195.    Standard  Runabout.  i£  185 


HILDYARD     PATENT    STEEL- 
WHEELED    WAGONS. 

Used  all  over  Australia.    Wool  Wagotu,  Farm  Wagons. 

Orchard  Wagons.  Spring  Wagons.      Tyres  any  width. 

Wheels  any  height.     Prompt  delivery. 

Send   for  Catalogue  tO'day, 

HILDYARD    WAQON     WORKS 

KENSINGTON,   MELBOURNE. 


SUBSCRIF^TION    BORM, 

To  STEAD'S   REVIEW,    Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  for  a  year  (26  numbers)  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 
beginning  with  the  next  number,  for  which  I  enclose  herewith 
Postal  Note  13s.  Commonwealth.  Money  Order  13s.  6d.  New 
Zealand.      Money    Order     15s.     elsewhere. 

Name 

Full  Address •  • 

Note.     STEAD'S    REVIEW    appears    every    fortnighL 
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The  raising  of  a  war  loan  of  ;4p, 000,000 
has  been  arranged  by  the  Ck>vAment  of 
Cuba.  The  loan  nil}  be  issued  imthree  sec- 
tions, the  first  during  the  cumit  fiscal 
year  just  l:)egun,  and  the  secon^Eind  third 
in  the  two  succeeding  years,  'ftle  interest 
will  not  exceed  6  per  cent.,  and  Ademption 
is  provided  for  within  a  period  of  12  years, 
commencing  with  January,   1918^ 

British  financial  journals  hav^een  testi- 
fying to  the  skilful  manner  iiv  which  the 
United  States  Federal  Reserve  'Board  has 
been  handling  the  New  York  moiey  market 
in  regard  to  the  large  payments  which  had 
to  be  made  in  June  on  accoiipt  of  the 
Liberty  Loan  and  the  tax  payments  to  the 
United  States  Treasury.  The  financial 
position  in  the  States  is  greatly  strengthened 
by  its  enormous  gold  holdings,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  now  possessing  263  millions 
sterling  in  gold,  against  in  million  a  year 
ago,  whereas  the  increase  in  re-discounts 
during  the  same  period  was  only  21  millions. 
The  cash  reserve  of  the  Federal  Banks 
against  deposit  liabilities  is  'jg^  per  cent., 
whereas  the  legal  requirements  demand  only 
35  per  cent.  The  gold  reserve  against  notes 
in  circulation  is  SoJ  per  cent.,  whereas  the 
legal  requirement    is  for  only  40  per  cent. 

'  The  last  National  Loan  issued  by  Italy  is 
reported  to  have  been  a  "  remarkable  suc- 
cess," no  less  than  ^9,000,000  haying  been 
vsubscribed  by  Italians  in  the  United  States 
alone.  The  cost  of  the  war  to  Italy,  repre- 
sented by  borrowed  money,  has  amounted  to 
about  ;£6oo,ooo,ooo  of  which — excluding 
the  latest  loan — ^280,000,000  has  been 
raised  internally,  ^160,000,000  'borrowed 
from  Great  Britain,  and  ;^2o, 000,600  from 
the  Unite]  Stares. 


A  favourable  ''  trade  balance,"  amount- 
ing to  ;£55»668,533,  was  recorded  by  India 
on  account  of  oversea  operations  during  the 
twelve  months  ended  'MarcJi  31st  last,  the 
balance,  in  favour  of  that  country  in  the 
previous  year  i>eing  ;£40,365,333.  The 
total  exports  ni  the  year  just  closed 
imounted  to  155^,  millions  sterling,  of 
which  78  millions  went  to  ports  within  the 
British  Empire,  20^  millions  went  to 
U.S.A.,  17!  millions  to  Japan,  and  about 
9 J  millions  elsewhere.  Goods  were  im- 
ported to  the  value  of  99I  millions  sterling, 
of^  this  amount  a  little  over  65^  millions 
being  sent  from  British  ports. 


Official  statistics  of  retail  food  prices 
given  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette 
show  that  on  an  average  there  has  been  in 
Great  Britain  an  increase  of  104  j>er  cent, 
compared  with  the  month  before  the  war — 
July,  1914.  The  increa.se  varies  from  65 
]K'r  c(int.  in  the  case  of  fresh  butter,  to  191 
per  cent,  in  the  case  of  certain  parts  of 
frozen  muiton.  The  average  price  of  bread 
—  iijd.  for  the  4-lb.  loaf — was  double  the 
19 14  price,  flour  showing  an  advance  of  109 
jjer  cent. 

At  the  beginning  of  July  the  rates 
quoted  on  the  basis  of  a  total  loss  being 
payable  if  peace  be  declared  by  the  dates 
given,  were  as  follow  : — 

20  guineas  per  cent.   Dec.  3T,  1917. 

30         ,,  ,,       ,,       Mar.  31,  1918. 

45         ,,  .,      .,       June  30,  1918. 

55         .»  ,>      ,,       Sept.  30,  1918. 

70         ,,  .,      ,,       Dec.  31,  iQiS. 

In  October  last  the  rate  was  50  guineas 
against  peace  Ixeing  declared  on  Septem1'>er 
30th,   1917. 

In  a  recent  speech  at  Cheltenham  (Eng.), 
Captain  Bathurst,  M.P.,  said  he  could  hold 
out  no  hope  for  an  improved  sugar  supply 
next  winter.  Just  lately,  within  10  days, 
40,000  tons  of  sugar  had  been  sent  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  It  might  interest  his 
hearers  to  know  that  the  Government  had 
during  the  last  few  weeks  been  purchasing 
both  wheat  and  sugar  at  higher  prices  than 
they  were  being  sold  to  the  public.  It  was 
only  by  averaging  their  purchases  that  they 
were  able  to  safeguard  the  taxpayer  against 
a  somewhat  substantial  loss. 

Iir  the  same  si)eech.  Captain  Bathurst 
said  that  bot'h  butter  and  margarine  would 
be  very  scarce  next  spring,  and  any  waste 
now  was  unpardonable.  Almost  every  kind 
of  vegetable,  also,  was  su.sceptible  to  some 
method  of  preservation,  and  the  Government 
was  going  to  provide  desiccating  as  well  as 
puijung  plant  capable  of  dealing  with 
100.000  tons  a  week. 

A  bill  was  passed  through  the  Japanese 
Parliament  during  July  doing  away  witti 
shipbuilding  bounties  after  30th  September, 
igi8,  and  enacting  that  on  vessels  which 
liave  been  sold  to  foreigners  and  which  are 
to  be  completed  iDetween  now  and  30th 
September  next  year,  the  builders  are  to  re- 
fund  the  subsidies  received  or  to  be  received. 
In  the  case  of  vessels  which  the  owners 
desire  to  .sell  to  foreigners,  an  export  permit 
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will  ill  future  ha\e  M  r>e  ubtained  from  th<' 
(io\ernm+^nt.  ]t  ha.-^  been  the  custom  of  the 
(k)vernnient  to  pa>  a  lx)untv  of  about 
^10,000  on  an  8000  ton  'lead-weight 
steamier,  but  on  account  of  the  enormous 
profits  now  l^emg  earned  by  shipping  com- 
|)anies,  the  Government  evidently  i.s"of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  no  further  need  to 
■'  f)olsi:er  ''  the  industry. 

A    Naving    of    no    ifss    than    700    million 
nsiles  annually   in   lh<    transport  of  coal  by 


public  railway  is  the  esiimaK^J  resuii,  -.m 
scheme  to  come  into  force  on  September 
loth  next  by  order  of  the  British  Controller 
ot  Coal  Mines.  Great  Britain  will  be 
divided  into  twenty  areas,  the  chief  aims 
of  the  scheme  being  that  consumption  of 
coal  should  take  place  as  near  the  pr  iuc 
ing  point  as  possible,  and  tliat  the  move- 
ment of  coal  sfhould  he  in  well-defined  direc- 
tion, as.  for  instance,  north  to  south,  etc. 
I'orty-two  million  tons  of  coal  have  to  be 
dealt  with  bv  the  British  raihvavs  annua  11  v. 


ESPERANTO    NOTES, 


Mr.  C.  L.  J.  M.  Parkinson,  M.A.,  Oxen, 
H.  M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  writes  as  fol- 
lows regarding  the  teaching  of  Esperanto  to 
school  children  at  Eccles,  referred  to  in  our 
last  issue:  — 

When  the  proposal  was  made  to  teach 
(esperanto  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  Green  Lane  Coimcil  School. 
Patricroft,  I  was  much  interested  to  see 
what  w^ould  be  the  outcome  of  the  experi- 
ment. The  school  being  situated  in  the  en- 
gineering district,  its  curriculum  had  hither- 
to exhibited  a  mathematical  and  scientific 
bias.  It  is  true  that  French  had  been 
taught,  but  owing  to  the  limitation  of  time 
at  disposal  for  the  subject,  no  results  of  a 
conspicuous  nature  were  obtained  in  that 
direction. 

After  the  exfx^riment  had  been  going  on 
tor  about  three  weeks,  I  visited  the  .school 
aiid  very  quickly  realised  that  quite  a  dif- 
lerent  affair  was  now  on  hand.  The  chil- 
dren were  already  able  to  answer  with  rea- 
diness questions  put  by  their  teacher  in  Es- 
peranto, and  could  also  translate  a  .'pimple 
anecdote  written  on  the  blackboard. 

T  next  visited  the  school  after  the  experi 
itient  had  been  going  on  for  rather  more 
than  three  months.  The  progress  made  was 
astonishing.  The  children  could  now  con- 
A  <^rse  with  a  very  good  degree  of  confidence 
;ind  fluency,  both  with  their  teacher  and 
with  each  other.  They  had  been  correspond- 
ing for  some  time  with  children  in  various 
foreign  countries.  In  a  \vord,  they  had 
acquired  a  firm  grip  on  the  language.  Nor 
was  this  all.  -There  was  an  indefinable 
something  which  did  not  previously  exist,  an 
added  keenness  which  was  very  apparent, 
rhe  correspondence  with  children  in  other 
iaiids  had  perceptibly  broadened  the  outlook 
on  life.  The  children  were  anxious  to  know 
more  about  the  conditions  of  their  newly 
found  friends ;  consequently  their  interest 
in  geography  was  stimulated.     Further,  the 


acquisition  of  a  language  whose  root  words 
are  so  largely  derived  from  a  Latin  source. 
and  whose  exactness  is  remarkable,  has  had 
precisely  the  same  effect  as  the  cultivation 
<jf  the  classical  languages  in  a  secondary 
school.  Slipshod  expressions  have  disap- 
{>eared  from  the  composition.  A  distinct 
advance  in  perspicuity  of  style  can  be  seen. 
It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  deliberate  choice 
of  words  a  search  for  the  right  word  to  the 
rejection  of  all  others.  More  than  this,  a 
better  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
words  has  been  brought  home. 

Thus,  not  only  from  a  utilitarian  point  of 
\iew,  but  also  from  the  educational  side, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  study  of 
Esperanto  at  this  school  has  amply  repaid 
the  labour  which  has  been  spent  upon 'it. 

.Amongst  other  thmgs,  the  children  ha\e 
come  to  realise  the  great  advantages  of  a 
medium  of  communication  which  can  \^ 
rapidly  and  readily  acquired  by  people  of  all 
nationalities. 

The  exj>eriment  has  undoubtedly  proved 
a  conspicuous  success. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  at  the  time 
the  experiment  was  initiated  1  had  no  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  Esperanto,  although  I 
had  heard  about  it.  I  was  so  amazed  at 
the  progress  made  by  the  children  that  T 
resolve(i  to  learn  it  for  myself  so  that  1 
might  the  better  understand  their  work. 
During  my  study  of  the  language  I  haye 
cvme  to  realise  its  great  educational  value. 

The  Melbourne  Esperanto  Society  heartily 
invites  Esperantists  in  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land and  the  Pacific  Islands  to  participate 
in  a  literary  competition.  Prizes  will  be 
given  for  the  best  original  poem  in  Esper- 
anto, theme  to  be  selected  by  the  author, 
and  for  a  translation  into  Esperanto  of  the 
[2th  chapter  of  Mrs.  Gunn's  "  We  of  thp^ 
Never-Never."  Full  particulars  are  obtain- 
able from  the  club.  Manuscripts  must  be 
sent  in  before  28th  February  next. 
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Does  This  Apply  to  YOU  ? 

THE  STORY  OF 
YEARS  TO  COME 


HE  had  been  getting  it  pretty  badly 
from  some  of  his  college  mates, 
or  he  would  not  have  spoken 
to  his  father  as  he  did.  Wounded 
pride  broke  all  bounds,  and  the  lad 
spoke  from  his  hearl,  without  thought 
of  how  his  words  might  hurt.  "Say, 
Dad,  why  weren't  you  at  the  big 
war?"  No  answer.  "The  boys 
whose  fathers  were  there — and  all 
their  fathers  except  mine  were  at  the 
war — reckon  the  man  was  no  account 
who  didn't  do  his  bit.  They  sling  off 
at  us,  call  us  all  sorts  of  ugly  names, 
and  it  is  pretty  rotten  being  made  to 
feel  out  of  it  so  much.  The  lads  are 
always  talking  of  what  their  fathers 
did,  and  how  Australians  fought. 
They  get  quite  cocky  about  it,  and 
chip  me  because  my  father  was  not 
there  like  theirs."  The  father  hung 
his  head  in  shame.  At  last  he  said, 
"Yes,  laddie,  I  would  give  my  right 
hand  now  to  have  those  days  and 
those  chances  over  again.  Your  words 
have  cut  me  deeply  my  son,  and  the 
worst  of  it  is,  NOW  you  have  to 
carry  the  heritage  of  my  shame." 

Men,    there    are    worse 
things   to  face   than   the 


dangler  of  the  battle-field. 

Enlist  now,  and  protect 
your  children  and  your 
children's  children  from 
ever  in  future  years  hav- 
ing:  such  a  conversation 
as  this  with  you. 

It  is  no  time  to  search 
for  paltry  excuses  to  stay 
behind. 

Stand  not  upon  the 
order  of  your  ^oXn^^— 
but    QO ! 

The  world  loves  a  cheer- 
ful giver,  we  are  told. 
Then   give. 

Let  your  health  and 
strength  be  your  gift  to 
your  country;  your  chil- 
dren's legacy,  one  of 
pride. 

The  need  is  imperative 
urgent.      ENLIST! 


THERE    IS    A    RECRUITING    DEPOT    IN    YOUR    DISTRICT. 

GO    There    To-day  ! 


State  Recruiting  Committee  of  Victoria. 
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Tobacco   for  Connoisseurs  at 

Anthony  Horderns' 


Superb  Coarse  Cut  in 
Airtight  Tins. 


Superb   Coarse   Cut   Mixture 

THIS  SUPEKB  COARSE  CUT  MIXTURE  IS  A  BLEND  OF 
SPECIALLY-SELECTED  TOBACCO.  and  PREPARED  for 
US  to  MEET  the  requirements  of  AUSTRALIAN  PIPE  SMOK- 
ERS. Tl>3re  is  NOT  a  FLAW  in  the  QUALITY,  and  the 
PHENOMENAL  SUCCESS  that  has  ATTENDED  the  intro- 
duction of  this  MODERATELY-PRIOED  COARSE  CUT 
SMOKING  MIXTURE  is  an  indication  that  it  SATISFIES 
THE  KEENEST  SMOKERS.  It  is  put  up  in  1  oz.  packets  and 
a  rtight   tins  of  2  oz.   and   upwards. 

Price  :  loz.,  9d. ;  2oz.,  1  3  ;  4oz.,  2  6 ;  per  lb.,  9  6 

Postage:   1  oz.,  2d.;  2  oz.,  3(i.;   4  oz.,  4d. ;  per  lb.,  9d.  extra. 
Postage  Other  States  :    Per  lb.,  1/2  extra. 


Carreras'   Special   Double   Broad   Cut   Tobacco 


d     Specallv     Manufactured      by 

all    DISCRIMINATING    Sraoker« 

of    cutting   :tnd    mixing   adopted 

C8    ilie    EXACT    BLEXD    uitended 


i     rOBACCO    is    It)     LARGE 
v    tliat    ihe    W  EIGHT  of    the 


CARRERAS'     SPECIAL    DOUBLE     BROAD     CUT     TOBACCO 
CARRERAS.    LTD.     for    ANTHONY    HORDERN    and    SONS,  and 
are    RECOMMENDED    to   give    it   a    trial.      The   new    METHOD 
for    the    CARRERAS-    SPECIAL   DOUBLE    BROAD    CUT 
by  the   Manufa'Ctnrer.  * 

WITH    CARRERAS-    SPECIAL    DOUBLE    BROAD    CUT    the   NATURA 
PIECES,   absolute'y    FREE    from    STAl  K.    and   CUT    m    s 
DIFFERENT    PARMCI.ES    is    PRACTUAl.l.V    the    name. 

When  the  pipe  is  lighted  it  will  be  found  that  CAR  KERAS  SPECIAL  DOU^BLE  BROAD  CUT 
allows  the  AIR  to  PASS  'hrough  tho  TOBACCO  an  L.NSIL)  as  thrmigh  a  DRY  SPONGE,  and 
tho  SMOKE  REACHES  THE  MOUlH  f^lLTERED  OV  ALL  lis  HEAI. 
The  Pipe  always  DRAWS  FREELY,  and  with  a  DELICIOUS 
COOLNESS.  because  the  Tol-aoco  CANNOT  form  into 
LUMPS,  such  as  most  smokers  liave  experienced  with  FINE 
CUT    MIXTURES. 

CARRERAS-  SPECIAL  DOUBLE  BROAD  CUT  TOBAL\  ) 
smokes  PURE  and  SWEET  to  the  BOTTOM  of  the  PIPE, 
leaving  a  MINIMUM  of  ASH.  and  the  COMBUSTION  is  Sj 
PERFECT  that  it  ACTUAf.LY  goes  TWICE  AS  FAR  AS 
CHEAPER  MIXTURES.  Packed  in  Patent  VACUUMISKD 
TINS.  Guaranteed  to  keep  the  TOBACCO  in  GOOD  CON- 
DITION  for   ANY   TIME    m    ANY    CLIMATE. 


MEDIUM  STRENGTH:  2oz.,  1/5,  by  post 
1/8 ;  4oz.,  2/9,  by  post  3/1 ;  per  lb.,  10/9 
—postage    N.S.W.,   9d.;    other   States,    1/2 


Anthony  Hordern  &  Sons  Ltd. 


Only  Universal   Providerj 
New  Palace  Emporium 


BRICKFIELD  HILL,  Sydney 
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